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Times—“ This delightful book . 


social passages, brilliant . 


ROUND ENGLAND 
IN AN £8 CAR 


By TERENCE HORSLEY 


Author of ‘'The Odyssey of an Out-of- chard @ 


“. . . Irecommend this book to everybody . . 

—James Agate in the Daily Express. , oe 
Express—* A picturesque adventure, related with 
relish and humour.”’ Daily Sketch—* It certainly 
was a great adventure and worth every penny of 
the £8.” Yorkshire Post—‘‘ No guide book, but 
the record of a man imbued with the holiday spirit 
and a strong sense of humour ” 6/- net 


JUDICIAL WISDOM 
OF MR 


Justice McCardie 


Edited by ALBERT CREW 


No living judge interests the public so much 

as does Mr. Justice McCardie, the Bachelor 

=~ Judge. In this book is given the wisdom of 

his judgments in a number of important cases 

on such problems as who owns an engagement 

ring? A doctor’s duty, the value of a wife, 

the validity of a spoken contract, and a score of other ticklish 

questions that occur in ordinary life. An absorbingly 

interesting book to the layman and of importance to 
everyone living under British law. 

**This book may well find a place on every family book- 

shelf and be regarded as a vade mecum of husbands and 

wives ”—Daily Telegraph 7/6 net 
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Sunday Times 
amusing or illuminating yarn. 








IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON, 


K stuarts 
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By E. OE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS 


AN INCORRUPTIBLE IRISHMAN 


perfectly the atmosphere of Dublin at the turn of the century.” 
Times Literary Supp.— Not only attractive, but, in the political and 
the vivid fashion in which she paints 
the exciting events and scenes of that epoch.” 
Evening Standard—* This admirable book . 

8 full-page plates 18/- net 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MURDER 


“T have been greatly entertained . . 
the work of a man with a witty pen and a very keen eye. 


Punch 
the kind than this one.””—E. C. Bentley in Daily Telegraph 
keen student of human nature, with a sense of humourand a style of ple 


. keeping us guessing to the very end.”—E. B. O. in the Morning 
Roger Pippett in Daily Herald 


By R. C. WOODTHORPE HO 
. not at all like the usual thriller 
”—Ralph Straus in the Pur 
“** As a story of public school life I have seldom met with a more THE 
‘I have read no more interesting story of 
‘Mr. Woodthorpe is a RIFLE 
ost HERE ? 


« The Thriller we were waiting for. 


44, ESSEX STREET, W.C.2_ Tel.: 








Miss Somerville reproducing so 


ALL SQUARE 
WITH FATE 


By T. St. C. MORTON and LADBROKE BLACK 


Have you ever panted with excitement over a book? Well, 
you will when you read the adventures of this Air Force 
Officer. First in Ireland during troublesome times, then 
in the Foreign Legion, then in the Druse 

Rebellion. Both he and the heroine are 

convincing and likeable folk, and this first 

class thriller has the inestimable advantage 

of being written with a real knowledge of 

the countries dealt with. 

**High-falutin romantics put over with 

verve and skill”’—Evening Standard 7/6 net 


GONE ABROAD 


By CHARLES GRAVES 
Author of “ And the Greeks.” 


“ Alluring, entertaining, reliable, and often £ 

edifying.”’ —Morning Post. “ Joyous.” 

The Sphere. “If guide books were 
written as Mr. Graves writes, I should be 

a guide-book fan.’-—News Chronicle 

** This light-hearted compendium’”’—Maz- 

chester Guardian ‘*His unconventional 

and very readable pilgrimage ’’—Sudzy 
Times 9/6 net 


7/6 net 
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Readers of the Spectator have built up a fine tradition in the 
past for their generous support of our voluntary hospitals 
OS and charitable institutions. Even greater help is needed in a 
these more difficult times, and we recommend the following 
charitable appeals for your consideration. Donations, 
however small, will be welcomed. 
ONE GUINEA 
DR. BARNARDO’S| | 
will send a poor or Crippled Child to the Seaside ° | 
or the Country for HOMES 
11,775 FORTNIGHTS WERE ILL YOU SEND THE 
A HAPPY 11,775 FORTNIGHTS WERE WILL YOU SEND THEM 
‘ FOR LONDON'S POOR HALF-A-CROWN 
FORTNIGHT crpren Sa 9 thc 
ai taiaes TO FEED THE CHILDREN? 
SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
(Ragged School Union, 1844). 
Lecacies, SusscripTions, DowATIONS URGENTLY INVITED = 
Please send to ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, he 
John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C. 1. ra 
Treasurers: SIR EDWIN DODD and WALTER SCOLES, Esq. be 
Bi 
m 








° © PEA SEE SRS, 
Seaside Holidays for sor-taee"Mite af tee taaaae ae 
Blind & Crippled Girls 

will be provided this year as for 

many years past. These holidays are 

Eagerly anticipated Keenly enjoyed 
Gratefully remembered 

every Summer by hundreds of girls 

who are debarred by affliction trom 

very much of the “ joy of living.” 
PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION TO— 
ALFRED G. GROOM, Supt. & Sec., 





Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their 
Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns 
for food for the largest family in the 


John Groom’s Crippleage & 


Flower Girls Mission 
iRegistered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 


“THE CRIPPLEAGE,”’ SEKFORDE ST., 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1}. 








WILL YOU 
LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 





The Cancer Hospital, which was founded 
as far back as 1851, is the first special 
Hospital in London for Cancer, and 
indeed, for many years it was the only 
Hospital which existed solely for the 
TREATMENT of Cancer and for RE- 


world—it equals a town in size—over 
8,200 boys and girls; 1,319 are helpless 
babies and toddlers under 5. 24,000 
meals have to be supplied every day. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 


required for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable“ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, should be 
addressed to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Bar- 
nardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
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Poor Populous Poplar Pleads 


ms 


SEARCH into its causes and possible cure. 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT The Hospital is staffed he eminent s > = 
1 —_——$—_—— specialists and has to its credit a long Will you respond Funds b 
i (oBoanders: and honourable record of successful work. greatly needed to provide i 
The late Dame Agnes E, Weston, G.B.E., In addition to the accommodation for summer Holidays for about P 
LL.D. operable cases in the early stages of the 700 very needy children and ‘ 





The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 








HE Trustees earnestly appeal 

to all lovers of the Sea and 
Ships to assist them in carrying on 
the Spiritual and Temperance Work 
for the welfare and well-being of our 
Sailors all over the World. 222,000 
sleepers accommodated last year. 
Attendances—Concerts, &c., 27,820; 
Meetings, 102,955; Visits to Ships, 
Hospitals and Sick Bays, 4,940. 
Contributions, which will be gratefully 
acknowledged, should be scent to the Hon, 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed National 

-rovincial Bank, Ltd., Portsmouth, 
Royal Naval Needlework Guild parcels to 

the Lady Superintendent. 





disease, a certain number of beds are 
provided for advanced cases who are 
kept comfortable and free from pain. 


Please send a special donation or 
subscription to-day to the Secretary. 


THE 
CANCER 
HOSPITAL crrer) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON. 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C., 2. 
Secretary: J. Courtney Bucuanan, C.B.E. 





adults who have to spend 
their lives in this dreadfully 
dreary district. About forty 
will be given a_ fortnight 
in the country or by the 
sea. Please send generously 
to the Rev. W. Dick, M.A., 
Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, 
Poplar, E 











-—— ERADICATE DISEASE—— 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 

and give the patients an opportunity to 

become young women worthy of our race. 

Please send a Special Donation to Sx. -tary, 








283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 
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Here is the perfect Water Biscuit, and 
here, too, something else, equally perfect 
and quite new, Carr’s CELERY Biscuit. 
Only Carr’s can make such a Water Biscuit, 
and CELERY stands unrivalled in a class 
of its own, 

But Carr’s have been making Biscuits for 
more than a hundred years 


On Sale in all the Leading Stores 
in the U.S.A. 

Agents: Julius Wile, Sons & Co., 
10 Hubert Street, New York. 





CARR'S 
TABLE 
WATER 
BISCUITS 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 


MADE ONLY BY 


CARIES 
OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND © 








men always like 


PLAYERS 





NAVY MIXTURE” NAVY CUT TOBACCO 





N.C.Y.9B. 














CONSCIENCES (I) 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


“Are you in training?’ Such a question would be 
absurd if it were addressed to some athlete on the eve 
of the occasion on which his powers were to be tested. 
For him every muscle is ready to respond to every 
demand at an instant’s call. 


Character has its testing every day, and no man knows 
how or when the crucial struggle between right and 
wrong may arise for him. He has a voice within, but 
unless it is ready and decisive the contest may be lost 
before he knows it. 


To train his conscience there is one manual—the Bible 
—proved to be supreme by centuries of experience; 
recommended by all who deal with the things of the 
spirit. 

To make the Bible available for all—for each man 
in his own language, cheap enough for the poorest— 
is the aim of the Bible Society. 


Will you help to build up men with characters “ in 
trainmg”’; quick and strong for righteousness and 
truth ? 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 























OR sports and past- 

imes in which free\ 
action and smart ap- 
pearance are desired, 
wear a “Luvisca” 
Shirt and Soft Collar. : 
You will like their cool silkiness, their supple 
strength, their smart and lasting colours. Every 
garment is cut for comfort, and shows to-day’s 
best style. ‘‘ Luvisca’’ Pyjamas are luxurious yet 
quite reliable. British Manufacture. Ask for and see 
you get ‘“LUVISCA.” There is nothing just-as-good. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS AND STORES. 


aé ° 99 







SSSHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


LOOK FOR THE if any difficulty in obtaining, write Courtaulds Ltd. 
REGISTERED (Dept. 3M), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 
for name of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 


TAB, 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


“It is one of thestrongest possible tributes 
to the Rolls-Royce that, much as one 
expects of it in advance, the fulfilment 
of these expectations as a result of test- 
ing the car is more completethan would 
be deemed possible. It possesses modern 
performance and it is in the manner of 
delivering this performance that places 
it on a plane altogether superior to the 


Particulars of anew Service Scheme at owners’ garages in London can be obtained on application 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and guaranteed 
Rolls-Royce cars tor disposal at moderate prices 


R.A.F. Display, Hendon, 25th June 


ROLLS“ROYCE LTD I4¢I1§ CONDUIT ST LONDON WI TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 


work shows that wonderful careand fore- 
thought, and excellence of material and 
workmanship, which, in combination, 
help to explain why no other name has 
exactly the same meaning as Rolls- 
Royce to initiated and uninitiated the 
world over” 


| 


normal style of motor car. The detail 


Reprinted from The Autocar ( 
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All the books that can help to make 
your holiday a completely jolly affair 
can be obtained through any of W. H. 
Smith & Son's Bookshops and Bookstelis 
throughout England and Wales. 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


Newsagents Stationers 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., 
Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
Paris] [ Prussels 


Booksellers 


















































EVERY RECORD 


mentioned by Axutolycus in his Gramophone Notes in 
the Spectator, or any record reviewed in any other 
paper—including all in the H.M.V., Connoisseur, Columbia, 
Parlophone, Polydor, and Continental lists, as well as all 
recordings of the Covent Garden Operas—can be 


INSTANTLY SUPPLIED 


by Alfred Imhof. All orders (except in the case of 
records which have to be specially obtained) are executed 
the same day as received. Parcels of records despatched 
to any part of the world. 


RECORDS ON APPROVAL 


To meet the convenience of customers residing 

out-of-town, «new records may be_ ordered 

“on approval,” subject to return of unwanted 
records within 4 days. 


Note: This approval offer does not apply to 
overseas customers. 





All the newest and best 


RADIO — GRAMOPHONES 


may be seen, heard, and compared at leisure in the 
salons of Imhof House—the largest and most modern 
Gramophone establishment in Europe. 
Private demonstrations in your own home tf desired. 
Write for lists and full information, 


difredlmhof:.. 


Estab. 1845, 
BY APPOINTMENT TO H,M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
IMHOF HOUSE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
Telephone: Museum 5944 (4 lines). 


112-116 
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News of the Week 


M* MAYNARD KEYNES’ proposal that the 
Lausanne Conference should draw up a plan for 
the settlement both of reparations and War debts and 
then solicit an invitation to move itself bodily to Wash- 
ington and pursue the discussion there suggests (what 
is no doubt the fact) that he is more familiar with the 
financial issues of Lausanne than with the atmosphere 
of Washington in a Presidential year. It is all very well, 
moreover, to say that we cannot cancel reparations 
unless we get a remission of War debts. But if the 
alternative to cancellation is simple default, as it almost 
certainly is, what becomes of the argument then? If 
Mr. Keynes is right in supposing that Germany would 
agree to make some small token-payment after a 
moratorium, and so close the episode * with a handshake 
all round,” that would no doubt be the best solution 
of all. But the assumption seems optimistic, particularly 
in view of the broadcast declaration of Herr Strasser, 
the Nazi spokesman, on Tuesday. And if reparations 
are going anyhow the wise course is to let them go forth- 
with with as good a grace as possible and then open 
conversations with America on the basis of the accom- 








plished fact. It would not gratify her to know that 
War debts were being discussed formally at Lausanne, 
which she regards with some justice as a reparations 
conference. The next War debt payment is fortunately 
not due till after the Presidential election. 

* * * a 


Hesitations at Geneva 

Once more Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has visited the 
Disarmament Conference, engaged in private conver- 
sations, and departed. The Prime Minister’s time was 
no doubt fully occupied during his short stay at Geneva, 
but M. Herriot found himself able to attend the meeting 
of the Conference’s General Commission on Tuesday 
and take part in it. Future prospects are uncertain. 
There seems to be general, and wise, agreement to waste 
no time over what the experts have been doing in the 
past six weeks, and the German Delegation may be 
found to have performed a useful service by posing 
squarely, as it did on Tuesday, the question of whether 
the Versailles categories of forbidden armaments are 
* are not to be taken as the basis of the Conference’s 

“ qualitative disarmament” decisions. They unques- 
tionably should be, and it will be gravely disappointing 
if the Prime Minister of Great Britain fails to give a 
clear lead in that direction. Private conversations have 
their place at any conference, but those engaging in 
them may find themselves seriously embarrassed by 
private protests or appeals that would never stand the 
light of publicity. Public opinion in every country is 
stirred about disarmament as it never was before. A 
public lead is calculated to hinder, and private negotiations 
to smother, it. 


* * * * 

Herr von Papen’s Problems 
The von Papen. Cabinet is not finding its task 
a sinecure. As was pointed out here when 


Dr. Briining fell, his successors were much more likely 
to be endangered by the perils of the internal situation, 
particularly the financial situation, than by any inter- 


national complications. And so it is turning out, 
Emergency decrees issued on Tuesday impose heavy 


cuts on the allowances of war widows and war orphans, 
and reductions in the ordinary unemployment dole are 
expected to save the Government £21,000,000 a year. 
All the ingredients of social unrest are in that decision, 
particularly since Labour might have taken from 
Dr. Briining what it would not take from von Papen. 
At the same time States like Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
are up in arms at the recognition of the Nazi Brown 
Shirts by the Government, with the result that relations 
between the States and the Reich are becoming openly 
and dangerously strained. The Nazi irregulars can 
be counted on to be increasingly in evidence as 
next month’s election approaches. The political situation 
in Germany growing progressively worse, but there 
would be no gain to anyone in the fall of Herr von Papen 
before the election. The presence at Lausanne of 
German delegates who can accept responsibility and 
take decisions is essentiai. 
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The Irish Deadlock 

The journey of the British Ministers to Ireland and 
Mr. de Valera’s flying visit to London leave the Irish 
situation completely unchanged. The Irish Cabinet 
has not moved an inch from the attitude it has maintained 
from the first. The Oath is to be abolished; about the 
annuities there may perhaps be negotiation, but none is 
in progress yet. The Oath Bill, however, is held up in the 
Senate, and unless Mr. de Valera chooses to put the matter 
to the test by a dissolution it will be eighteen months 
before the Bill can become law. A great deal may happen 
before then. The resolve to isolate the Free State by such 
measures as the Control of Manufacturers Bill now before 
the Dail (designed to keep all foreign enterprises, including 
British out of the country) will have borne its inevitable 
fruit. The fever of nationalism pervading the world has 
fallen in an aggravated form on Ireland and apparently 
she will have to be half-ruined by fanatical attempts at an 
impossible self-sufficiency before disillusion dawns and 
the hard road back to economic sanity begins to be 
trodden. Mr. de Valera is going to Ottawa and he may 
learn a great deal there—though it is doubtful what 
impression fact or argument make on a_ personality 
whose actions are determined by fixed ideas far more 
than by ordinary processes of reasoning. 

* * * * 

Varied Views on Gold 

The final report of the League of Nations Gold Dele- 
gation consists of majority and minority findings, Sir 
Henry Strakosch and Professor Gustav Cassel being 
among the dissentients. The main difference lies in the 
respective weight, alike in the sphere of causation and in 
that of remedy, attributed to the monetary factor. Little 
surprise will be felt among those who remember the 
Strakosch memoranda and the evidence given by their 
author before the Macmillan Committee, that the Minority 
Report finds in a maldistribution of gold, itself to a great 
extent the product of Reparations and War Debts policy, 
the chief cause of the depression, and in intentionally 
controlled expansion of credit, intentionally controlled 
with a view to a stabilization of prices at a slightly higher 
level, its obvious and indeed its only solution. All 
members of the Committee agree in regarding a general 
return to the gold standard as the ileal to be aimed at, 
the majority signatories indicating that in distinctly the 
more enthusiastic terms. But three conditions must first 
be realized. International trade must be freed from 
artificial trammels; Reparations and War Debts must 
be settled; and there must be signs of a general agree- 
ment to observe the rules of the gold standard game. 
If these and similar lessons are taken to heart the world 
may yet benefit from what at first appears a negative 
and disappointing report. 

* * * * 

Australian Extremists Defeated 

The New South Wales electors on Saturday fully 
approved of the Governor's recent dismissal of Mr. Lang, 
the extreme Socialist Premier. Mr. Lang had led a party 
of fifty-five in the last House ; he is left with only twenty- 
five. and his own majority in a Labour stronghold fell 
from 9,000 to 742. The new Government, under Mr, 
Stevens, has now sixty-five supporters in place of thirty- 
five in the House. The results accord with those of the 
recent Commonwealth elections. In Queensland on the 
same day moderate Labour gained a narrow majority in 
the House and will now return to office. But Mr. Forgan 
Smith, the Queensland Labour leader, follows Mr. Seullin 
rather than Mr. Lang, and is unlikely to oppose the efforts 
of Mr. Lyons’ Commonwealth Ministry to put Australia’s 
house in order. The climination of Mr. Lang will certainly 





_ assist to that end, for his policy was nothing more nor less 


than the repudiation of external debts, coupled with 


defiance of the Commonwealth. 
* * * * 


The Manchurian Enquiry 

The statement by Lord Lytton that his Commission 
is about to begin the drafting of its report on relations 
between Japan and China generally and the Manchurian 
situation in particular is a necessary reminder that the 
judgement of the League of Nations on Japan’s action 
in Manchuria is still to be given. The United States of 
America and all States members of the League have 
announced their refusal to recognize any situation 
created in defiance of obligations such as the League 
Covenant, the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty 
of 1922, and the implications of that declaration will 
have to be fully considered in the light of the Lytton 
Commission’s report. ‘It is satisfactory that the report 
is likely to be ready before the League Assembly meets 
in September. Meanwhile the new State of Manchukuo 
finds itself in serious financial difficulties, and threats to 
seize the customs revenues, most of which are earmarked 
for the service of foreign loans, raise the prospect of 
international complications, 

* * * * 


Economy at Westminster 

The economy movement in the House of Commons 
is broad-based, and under wise direction it should have 
good results. The new Government in Germany has 
early made the discovery that a Budget balance can 
only be achieved by reducing expenditure, not by 
increasing taxation, which has become almost. insup- 
portable already. The same is broadly true here, and 
a 10 per cent. cut in services which at present consume 
£470,000,000 is no bad goal to aim at. For blind 
economy there is nothing to be said, but proposals based 
on an intelligent study of various fields of expenditure 
by private members’ sub-committees may well prove a 
valuable support to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his eternal conflict with the spending Departments. 
Revenue returns are well behind last year’s figures, and 
though Mr. Chamberlain budgeted for a fall of £37,000,000 
in income tax and surtax the actual shortage may 
quite well be greater than that. For economy that is 


stern but not short-sighted there is always room. 
* x * * 


Dwindling Trade 

The May trade returns, showing a reduction of 
£13,893,140 in imports, of £3,698,445 in exports, and of 
£1,348,315 in re-exports, as compared with May of 1931, 
bear depressing testimony to the progressive contraction 
of international commerce. The adverse trade balance 
(apart from invisible imports) has been substantially 
reduced during the first five months of the year, and some 
consolation may be derived from that. But it is no com- 
pensation for the drop in exports. If our export trade goes 
our prosperity goes. As Sir Francis Goodenough very 
pertinently pointed out to the Advertising Association on 
Tuesday, it is vital for us to sell to the world enough goods 
and services to pay for the food and raw material we need, 
and on our capacity to do that our national welfare 
depends. Our ability to sell is conditioned, of course, by 
other countries’ capacity to buy, and unless the inter- 
national stagnation can be ended by international action 
the British export trade will continue to dwindle. But a 
falling-off in the export of manufactured articles whose 
raw materials are taxed on import is a symptom to watch 
closely. It is too early yet to decide how far tariffs on 
imports are affecting exports, but returns for the next 
month or two should provide material for definite conclu- 
sions, 
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The Propagation of the Unfit 

The appointment of a Departmental Committee on 
the sterilization of the unfit is to be welcomed. In 
itself it involves nothing in the way of definite action. 
That will be a matter for deliberate and considered 
decision later, on the basis of the facts the committee 
may bring to light. It will have ample material to 
work on, for sterilization has already been practised 
in enough countries, and on a sufficient scale, to enable 
its good and evil effects to be accurately gauged. The 
practice obviously involves grave interference with 
the freedom of the individual, but there are points at 
which the good of the individual must be subordinated 
to the good of society, and the individuals concerned 
in this case are of a type whose freedom must by common 
consent suffer some restriction. The real difficulty 
is to decide who may be regarded for this purpose as 
The mere fact of the appointment of a committee 
"ase 


unfit. 
must not, of course, be taken to mean that the 
for sterilization 1s established. 
* * * * 
The Chilean Revolution 
The group of soldiers and politicians who carried out a 
revolution in Chile on June 4, and announced that they 
would establish a Socialist State, began somewhat 
ominously by taking over the Central Bank and contfis- 
cating its assets, besides seizing all foreign currency in all 
the banks. It appears from Captain Eden’s statement in 
the House of Commons on Monday that the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, without recognizing the new Junta, 
made a vigorous protest against these measures. A tele- 
gram of the same day to Tke Times shows that the protest 
was effective, in that the Central Bank had been freed 
from revolutionary control, though nothing is said about 
the deposits in the other banks. It is understood that the 
United States Government will make a similar protest, for 
American interests in the Chilean nitrate and copper indus- 
tries are enormous. Meanwhile the new Junta has lost 
its best-known member, Sefior Davila, the former Chilean 
Minister to Washington, and scems to have raised more 
expectations in the unemployed masses than it knows how 
to satisfy. 
* * * * 
The Ties of Oxford 
Lord Grey’s appeal for the foundation of an Oxford 
Society makes one wonder why an Oxford Society, 
and a Cambridge Society, too, was not founded genera- 
tions ago. Every public school worthy of the name 
has its old boys’ club, and a good many colleges at both 
Oxford and Cambridge have societies through which 
their past members keep in touch with the life of the 
college. The tie with a school or a college is no doubt 
in some sense closer than the tie with the university as 
a whole, in which the individual unit, unless he has 
attained some particular distinction, tends to be rather 
submerged. - College missions, for the same reason, 
make on the: whole a stronger appeal to undergraduates 
than Oxford House or Cambridge House. But there 
is clearly room for an Oxford and a Cambridge Society, 
quite apart from any more intimate affiliations. Oxford’s 
sons as they go their way in the world can find many 
ways of helping Oxford and of helping one another, 
and Oxford some ways of helping them. Hine lucem 
et pocula sacra—not for three or four years of residence 
The Cambridge motto applies to both universities. 
* * * * 
A Playground for London 
The acquisition of all of the Foundling Hospital site 
that it was hoped to secure by private subscription is 
a notable achievement, in regard to which acknowledge- 


only. 


ment is due in particular to the generosity of Lord 
Rothermere, who subscribed altogether £170,000, and 
to the untiring efforts of Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan, to whom 
the raising of the balance—£118,000—was indirectly 
due. But the task is still by no means completed. 
Five-eighths of the whole site have been acquired for 
public use. It remains for the L.C.C., the City Cor- 
poration and the local borough councils primarily con- 
cerned to face the possibility of securing the most 
northerly part, which contains the school buildings, 
and so preserving in perpetuity an open space vital 
to the health and welfare of Central London, particularly 
to the children of it. 
* * * x 

A Stationary Population 

There can be no doubt that our population, like that of 
France, is becoming stationary at about 40,000,000. Last 
quarter the birth-rate in England and Wales declined to 
15.3 per 1,000, the lowest yet recorded in the first quarter 
of a year. As the death-rate, usually high in the early 
months, was 15.4 per 1,000, the deaths actually exceeded 
the births, as they have occasionally done before. The 
death-rate hardly be expected to decline much 
further, now that the proportion of aged persons inthe 
population is much larger than it used to be. Infant 
mortality, now reduced to 87 per 1,000 live births, may 
be lessened by the provision of better homes and fuller 
medical attention. But the birth-rate, falling through 
the past ten years, has probably not reached its minimum. 
This vast and silent change in the population must 
influence national policy in many ways, but it will on the 
whole simplify the tasks ahead of us. 

* * * * 

Sir Donald Maclean 

To all who knew Sir Donald Maclean personally the news 
of his sudden death on Wednesday brought a deep sense 
of loss. While never in the front rank of politicians, Sir 
Donald was inspired in his political work by the highest 
conception of public service, and the integrity of his 
character gained him a respect and regard such as few 


‘an 


men tested by the daily stress of politics can command. 
Though he had been Chairman of Committees, and died a 
Cabinet Minister, he will be remembered longest for his 
gallant and able leadership of the little band of twenty- 
nine ““ Wee Free” Liberals who survived the General 
Election of 1918. If that wing of the Liberal Party sur- 
vived the split that began in 1916 it was due to Donald 
Maclean more than any other man. The Presidency of the 
Board of Education fell to him in the ordinary course of 
the distribution of offices under the first National Govern- 
ment last year, and though he would not have claimed that 
he had any special qualifications for that post more than 
for others that might have been offered him, he applied 
himself to the work with his invariable conscientiousness 
and industry, and in every way maintained the traditions 
of his predecessors. An impenitent Free Trader to the 
end he remained a Minister under the “ agreement to 
differ” arrangement out of a clear sense of duty but with 
little ease of mind. If the balance of parties in the 
Cabinet is to be maintained the natural suecessor to Sir 
Donald as Education Minister would seem to be Lord 
Lothian, who is competent in every way to fill the vacant 
post. 
af * * * 

Bank Rate 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on 
May i2th, 1932. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102}; on Wednesday week, 1024; a year 103 4. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 101}; on 
Wednesday week, 101} ; Conversion Lean 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83}$; on Wednesday week, 
88 ; a year ago, 8-4. 
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End Reparations 


VPIHERE is only one condition on which the Lausanne 

Conference can be regarded as a success. It must 
settle the question of Reparations finally here and now, for 
on that settlement hangs every other movement necessary 
to the world’s recovery. Without a reparation settlement 
there can be no debt settlement, no decisions as to 
monetary policy, no economic conference worth holding, 
no reconstruction of the Danubian States. With this vast 
undetermined international liability overhanging the 
world, trade will continue to contract. because the confi- 
dence on which credit is based is non-existent, till every 
country is bankrupting itself behind its own wire-entangle- 
ments of tariffs and quotas and restrictions, and the 
vast fabric of international exchange, built up with infinite 
skill and enterprise through generations, crumbles into 
shattered fragments. These are not matters of opinion and 
argument. Everyone recognizes the facts. Statesmen 
have declared them in their speeches, political organiza- 
tions, Chambers of Commerce, and other industrial and 
commercial associations, trade union federations, econo- 
mists and bankers in almost every country, have passed 
resolutions emphasizing them. The two most important 
international financial committees that have met in the 
past year, the Wiggin Committee of last August and the 
Advisory Committee of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments of December, insisted on the vital importance of 
immediate action if the situation was not to develop 
beyond visible possibility of salvation. 

Nothing happened as a result of the warning in August. 
Nothing happened as result of the warning in December. 
Conditions ever since have grown steadily worse. No 
better illustration of the impotence of international 
ttatesmanship could be sought than is supplied by the 
nandling of the problem, secondary, but of far-reaching 
‘mportance, of the Danubian States. The Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations met in March to 
consider plans for their relief. It formulated a scheme 
and a special conference of the four Great Powers was 
called in London in April under Mr. MacDonald’s chair- 
manship to consider action. The conference decided it 
could do nothing but appoint a committee of experts to 
study the League report. The League Council met a 
few days later to consider its own Financial Committee’s 
report but could do nothing because the Allied experts 
appointed to study that report had not begun their work. 
They did begin it a fortnight or so later and ended in 
disagreement, and to this day no decision has been taken 
about the Danubian States, whose destiny, along with the 
greater problem of reparations, lies in the hands of 
sausanne. 

There have, of course, been colourable excuses, some 
of them almost amounting to valid reasons, for delay. 
Elections were impending everywhere, in Germany, in 
France, in the United States. The American election is 
being invoked, disastrously, even now as a ground for still 
further delay yet. It may be said that the wisdom of the 
decision to wait for France has been justified by the 
result, for M. Herriot promises to be more amenable than 
M. Tardieu would ever be. Perhaps. But is it so certain 
that what has been gained at Paris outweighs what has 
been lost at Berlin? Dr. Briining could not indefinitely 
survive the repeated frustration of German hopes. He was 
fighting a desperate political battle at heme with his hands 
tied by the continued inaction of the international 
negotiators with whom he had to deal. He fell, and the 
negotiations to-day are with Herr von Papen and his pre- 
carious and indeterminate administration. To-morrow 
they may be with Herr Hitler. M. Tardieu and Herr 


Briining might well have been on balance a more hopeful 
combination than Herriot and Briining’s successor, But 
Lausanne, at all events, has come at last. It has brought 
with it on the one hand hopes, warranted or not, of a 
final settlement of the reparation problem, and on the 
other rumours of a further moratorium that would mark 
the definite failure of the conference, and accelerate 
rather than arrest the general drift to ruin. 

The negotiators at Lausanne can face realities op 
evade them. The realities are that when the Hoover 
moratorium ends on June 380th there will be no 
resumption of reparation payments. On that, at least, 
everyone is agreed. Germany will not pay because she 
cannot. When she will be theoretically able to pay no 
one knows. The burden of her commercial debts igs 
enormous. That she will consent to resume reparation 
payments no one believes. A Briining might have given 
some contingent undertaking, though that is gravely 
doubtful. A von Papen hardly could, and a Hitler would 
not dream of it. And the prospect of forcing an 
unwilling Germany to pay the inconsiderable sum which 
she may at some undetermined future date be financially 
capable of producing is profoundly disturbing. The 
world needs above all things a new start down a new 
road, and it can only get that by beginning with the 
cancellation of reparations. That is a conclusion which 
the history of the last few months inexorably imposes, 
Six months ago, or even less, it was possible to contend 
with reason—it was, indeed, contended in these columns 
—that Germany could not be pronounced incapable of 
making, after a moratorium of perhaps five years, 
drastically reduced reparation payments of from £15 
to £20 millions a year—some 20° of what she should 
be paying to-day. But the reparations discussions are 
like the Sibylline books. A solution possible in January 
is no longer possible in June. Economically it may be. 
Psychologically it is not. ‘The prospect of a possible 
£15 millions a year from Germany, out of which this 
country’s share would be less than £4 millions, at some 
undecided future date would be a fool’s exchange for 
the disturbance that the undischarged liability, with all the 
uncertainty about its eventual discharge, would impose 
on the world. We have learned enough of that in the 
past ten years. The time has come now to make 
an end. 

But how? So far as this country is concerned, only 
in one way. Mr. MacDonald must announce, as it is 
profoundly to be hoped he will, that this country waives 
its claims on Germany for reparations and will ask no 
debt repayment from any debtor which treats Germany 
likewise. That, it may be noted, was precisely the 
line pursued by Mr. Hoover when he proposed his twelve- 
months’ moratorium a year ago. It is a proposal which 
only a creditor country can put forward, for it involves 
voluntary concessions. It cannot, therefore, be coupled, 
as the French are said to desire, with the stipulation 
that America shall reduce her claims on her European 
debtors part passu. The United States must be 
approached in another way, after and not before the 
decision has been taken on reparations. The fact that 
the European Powers have of their own initiative taken 
the first essential step for a restoration of Europe will 
weigh enormously with her. If simultaneously they can 
take the second, and reach at Geneva an agreement em- 
bodying genuine and not fictitious decisions on disarma- 
ment, a new relationship between America and Europe 
will be created and the further problems of tariffs, 
currencies, trade restrictions still to be dealt with can be 
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taken up with hope and confidence. Finally, the funda- 
mental truths may as well be acknowledged. No one 
seriously believes reparation payments will be resumed. 
What -greater folly, then, than to perpetuate bitterness by 
endeavouring still to obtain the unobtainable when by 
a voluntary act of remission—necessity made a virtue—a 
new atmosphere of cordiality can be created? If it is 


necessary then to turn to America and point out that a 
country which asks for payment from her debtors and will 
not take payment in the only medium available, goods, is 
asking for the impossible, that argument must be ad- 
vanced. But it is permissible to hope that once repara- 
tions are swept away the occasion for that will not 
arise. Reparations must be ended here and now. 


The American Presidential Campaign 


By S. K. Ratciirre 


HE national conventions of the two great American 
parties are meeting in Chicago this month in 
circumstances altogether unprecedented. The United 
States confronts an industrial and financial crisis of 
extreme gravity, and all instructed Americans are aware 
that their country’s troubles cannot be separated from 
the troubles of the wider world. But neither the 
Republican delegates, who are now dispersing, nor the 
Democratic delegates who assemble at the end of June, 
can be expected to concern themselves with the great 
international issues of the hour. They must work, or 
fight, within the rigid limits of the American political 
scheme, and their task is defined for them. It is to 
choose the candidates for the Presidency, and to frame 
the party platforms with as large an avoidance of 
definite commitments as possible. As in 1924 and 1928, 
the Republicans meet in the knowledge that they will 
vote without an alternative ; and as on every quadrennial 
occasion since 1920, the Democrats know that their 
ranks are torn with dissension and their chances of 
effective agreement remote. 

Mr. Hoover is again the choice of the Republican 
Party. The decision is virtually dictated by the practice 
of re-nominating the President in office, and to-day, 
notwithstanding the unpopularity incurred by Mr. 
Hoover on account of the depression, there is no 
Republican politician who could be named in rivalry 


with him. Sinee the Roosevelt-Wilson epoch the 
American system has not been favourable to the 
emergence of political leaders of national standing, and 


it is well understood that the Republicans would not 
be able, if called upon, to nominate a substitute for 
Mr. Hoover, who, it is curious now to recall, was com- 
mended four years ago mainly because he was an 
administrator and an expert, and not a politician. 

Since there is on the Republican side no personal 
question to settle, it is obvious that for the American 
public in general the interest of the Democratic con- 
must be far greater. There are two chief 
reasons for this. The first is, that by all the known 
political signs 1932 should be a Democratic year. For 
eight years the Republicans held the governing position 
as the party of prosperity. A national election falling 
within “ the year of despair,’ as it is called by an able 
writer in the Round Table, should properly bring their 
defeat, and until the end of last winter their opponents 
were abounding in confidence. They held that in the 
November contest Mr. Hoover would go down before 
“any Democrat,” while the evidence from all parts 
of the country showed the tide to be running strongly 
in favour of Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt as the fortunate 
champion. He is widely popular; his name is an 
undeniable asset ; his public record is good, and he has 
the decided advantage at the present stage of being 
nn anti-Prohibitionist who escapes the odium from 
which an extreme Wet cannot detach himself. 

It is recognized, however, that during the past three 
months the political horizon has altered, and that on the 
Democratic side the problem of the candidate and the 


vention 


party leadership m the campaign has taken on a com- 
plexity which was not visible when the name of Governor 
Roosevelt was first put forward. There had been no 
disturbing movement from Mr. Alfred E. Smith, the 
predecessor of Mr. Roosevelt in the governorship of New 
York. It was at that time assumed that his crushing 
defeat by Mr. Hoover in 1928 had put an end to “ Al” 
Smith’s remarkable political career. He could not again 
be a candidate, and there was no reason for thinking that 
he would re-enter national politics for the purpose of 
preventing the nomination’s gomg to the man who had 
been his most valuable supporterfour years ago. But this 
is what has since occurred. The Democrats in convention 
are governed by a rule which makes necessary a two- 
thirds majority for the candidate, and it is now being 
confidently asserted that Governor Roosevelt has been 
effectually stopped. ‘ Al” Smith as politician is far 
more skilful and picturesque, and, knowing himself to be 
out of the running, he has no need of evasions when it 
comes to any matter of acute controversy—witness his 
downright declaration in favour of the wiping out of War 
debts. Governor Roosevelt, moreover, has difficulties 
to overcome other than those made by “ Al” Smith. 
His connexion with New York City tells against him 
in opposite ways: he has suffered in public esteem 
through his reluctance to strike at Tammany after the 
shocking disclosures of judicial and civie corruption, 
while with Tammany against him he cannot hope to carry 
New York. He is not approved by the dominant business 
interests of the Eastern States, without whose support 
he could not gain the Presidency ; and he is hampered by 
a physical disability which, though greatly diminished 
by an heroic effort since he entered public life, cannot but 
be serious in the case of a candidate for the position which 
has become the most onerous elective office in the world. 
Governor Roosevelt is undoubtedly still the strongest 
aspirant to the Democratic nomination, but it is probable 
enough that he may fall short of the two-thirds vote. In 
that event the field will be entirely open and the choice 
fall upon any one of four or five dark horses, ranging from 
Governor Ritchie of Maryland to Mr. Newton D. Baker, 
of Ohio. 

It remains to say a word upon the campaign issues, 
which in America commonly fall outside the party plat- 
forms. In 1932 the overpowering issue is the depression, 
upon which alone, however unjustly, President Hoover 
and his Administration may be judged. But it cannot be 
denied that the swift series of events connected with 
Prohibition has brought an astonishing change of scene, 
especially for the President and the Republican party 
managers. Mr. Hoover is the Dry candidate, and he 
cannot personally change sides during the convention. 
But he can, and presumably will, accept a new plank, 
declaring for a re-submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the electorate. Beyond that the Democrats 
‘annot go. The party conventions are soaking wet ; 
the campaign will display the anti-prohibitionists 
in full offensive, but even so repeal will be a long way 
off, 
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T oe. said someone the other day, speaking 
of post-War Europe, “ has been driven in retreat 
to the sea coast.” And very little of that sca coast 
still remains in the hands of democracy as we knew it 
in pre-War days. Even where the forms have been 
retained or restored, as in Spain, Parliamentary govern- 
ment in fact has been superseded in lesser or greater 
degree. Anglo-Saxon countries do not, it is true, have 
their Mussolinis, their Lenins, their Pilsudskis, their 
llorthys, their military juntas of the Tokyo brand, but 
greater and greater power is given into the hands of 
ministers and bureaucracies and taken from the hands 
of Parliament. Yet it is on the morrow of a war waged 
to make the world safe for democracy that we get this 
movement and this epidemic of dictatorships—dictator- 
ships which sometimes (e.g. Mussolini) make the feeble 
efforts of the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm seem almost derisory. 
And even more suggestive than the fact of the super- 
session of Parliamentary government in so much of the 
world, is the fact that the very peoples who fought for 
demoeracy often rejoice in its disappearance. 

Of course, “there is a reason.” The last twenty 
years have caused men to realize, however dimly, that 
the last half-century or so has produced a new kind of 
world never before known; a world into which the 
political machinery of  eighteenth-century “ village 
democracy,” which we persist in applying to it, simply 
does not fit. In this new and complicated world, problems 
of government include, whether we will or not, teehnical 
problems such as those of monetary policy, of the 
intricate and diflicult adjustment of an enormous potential 
productive capacity to means of exchange, to con- 
sumers’ habits, to long established handicrafts and 
Occupations and to capital stability. 

Take a typical problem. Is Empire Free Trade 
desirable? It involves difficult questions of fact: 
What is the proportion of trade now done with the 
Empire and with foreign countries ? Does the greater 
proportion per head done with the Empire mean that 
imperial trade is reaching saturation point and that it 
is particularly desirable to preserve our foreign trade ? 
At what added cost could imperial supplies and raw 
material be obtained, and how would the added cost 
affect the competitive position of British manufacturers ? 
What would be the effect upon foreign tariffs of stiff 
preference to the Empire ? What in fact are the chances 
of securing greatly reduced tariffs from the Empire 
what. in other words, is the internal political situation in 
its relation to industrial development of half a dozen 
overseas States? And how would this new effort at 
tariff-making affect the problem of an_ international 
monetary system? Should non-British States offering 
tariff conditions equally as good as those offered by the 
Dominions be admitted for economic purposes into the 
circle of commonwealth States? Should they be admitted 
for purposes of creating a sterling standard as an alter- 
native to gold ? 

Docs honestly, that the average 
voter, the harassed and worried commercial traveller, 


anyone believe, 


farmer, tradesman, artisan, tea shop waitress, music hall 
actress, can in spare time decide questions of this kind ? 
It is, in fact, as outraging to common sense as the long 
ballot in America ; the idea that the citizen of New York, 
Chicago or Pittsburgh can go into a booth and decide 
on the merits of several hundred candidates, of whose 
qualifications he knows just nothing at all, for such jobs 
as park superintendents, judges, 


sewage — inspectors, 
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Safe for Democracy ? 


By Sir NorMANn ANGELL. 


superintendents of schools. Yet the Icng ballot is still 
defended in America, as against a permanent civil Service, 
as of the very essence of democracy. 

It may have worked once—in  eighteenth-century 
America, in fifth-century Athens. When the American 
Constitution was drawn up and ours was taking its present 
shape, we had a rural, a village economy. The New 
Englanders could meet on their green and could decide 
with competence that William would make a good sheriff 
because the community was sufficiently small for them to 
have known William personally and his fitness for the job, 
But the thing is reduced to farce—or tragedy—when the 
method is applied to Chicago. So in England. In the 
eighteenth century the problems with which politics had 
to deal, taxation, land, the rights of the church and so 
forth, were relatively simple. But the right of the people 
to govern the modern world is something like granting the 
passengers the right to take over the navigation of 
the ship when entering a dangerous harbour. It is true 
that the captain is, in a sense, their servant ; that they 
are the ultimate masters ; that they pay the piper and 
are entitled to call the tune ; but we have had the sense 
in that situation to see that we must not confuse the 
assertion of the right with the technical means of making 
it effective. 

If democracy effective control of government by the 
governed—is, in the conditions of our new kind of world, 
to be a reality, then certain primary problems must be 
solved. ‘The first is that of enabling the layman to make 
use of the expert without that expert becoming his 
master; to have the expert on tap without having 
him on top. It cannot be done if the educational prepara- 
tion of the millions for the world which they will have to 
govern by their votes and public opinion, remains what 
that education has been in the past. The peoples most 
subject to scholastic drill—like the modern Germans— 
seem at times to develop the worst political judgement. 
The vast majority of those coming from our schools and 
colleges do not even know that the problem exists, have 
never ‘ discovered society,” to use a very suggestive 
phrase of a wise American professor ; or, for that matter, 
discovered man. We do our best to make democracy 
impossible by starting with a falsehood : ‘* The voice of 
the people (‘our nation’) is the voice of God.” It is 
much as though a navigator were to say: “* There are no 
reefs.” Successful navigation depends upon knowing 
where the reefs and shoals are. We may hope, then. to 
avoid them. History might help us to be aware of some 
of those reefs; but we take especial care never so to 
teach it as to bring home a sense of their presence and 
their danger, a sense that men in the mass, nations, have 
almost invariably in the past made such and such errors, 
and that it is our job to be on the look-out to see that we 
don’t make them too. We do not even so educate our youth 
as to develop the habit of asking what we really want of 
government, of the State. Do we really want welfare * 
Certainly the nationalists of the world do not. They want 
the State to furnish the means of indulging certain emo- 
tions--of retaliation, domination. 


We talked during the War of dying for the cause of 


freedom and democracy. But when the War was over 
we found that after all we much preferred dictatorships 
Plainly, we did not really care about democracy. We did 
care about subduing our enemy. Everywhere national- 


ism-— the strongest single political impulse of the modern 
has found expressions (e.g., the Franco-German 
duel, Poland, Hungary, Ireland,” India) ino which the 


world 
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motive of welfare hardly figures. It is smothered by 
passions of animosity, dependent upon the conception of 
nations as “persons,” which education usually does 
nothing to destroy. 

Before the expert can serve us, he must know what it is 
we really want, and how much we want it; whether we 
want it sufficiently, that is, to surrender other things 
which clash with it. The first task of education in 
training for democracy is to make the ordinary man 
much more questioning about what he really wants of the 
State—whether a form of amusement to be provided by 
jolly political fights or wars, or whether he wants it to be 
part of the machinery of management of social life. 

Then before the layman can use—and control—the 
experts he must be able to judge general results, to know 
in a general way whether the experts are delivering the 
goods or not. We do not need to be medical experts and 


to pass upon the many conflicting medical theories, to 
know nevertheless..that sewage must be kept out of 
drinking water if we want to avoid pestilence. Similarly 
we shall not need to pass upon all the rival theories of 
monetary science to know that money must have a fairly 
stable value if the rest of the economic machine is to 
work, and that there can be no stability in the value of 
money if its quantity is subject to all kinds of extraneous 
fluctuations. 

But, again, it is precisely this skill in interpreting facts, 
in forming judgements about them, which the process and 
method of scholastic education does so little to develop. 
One may doubt indeed whether scholastic education 
has consciously aimed at developing the particular 
skills necessary for the difficult task of the collective 
management of society. And without such preparation 
why should we expect to succeed ? 


Ten Yeats of Broadcasting 


By Capratn IAN Fraser, M.P. 


RGANIZED broadcasting began in Great Britain 
in 1922. By the end of 1923 there were in round 
figures 160,000 payers of the 10s. annual licence fee. 
Five years later, that is at the end of 1928, the number 
had increased to 2,400,000. |The prophets, who had fore- 
cast that saturation point would be reached at two 
millions, were confounded. Instead of saturation we had 
acceleration, and by the end of 1981 there were a further 
2,000,000, bringing the total up to 4,400,000. Last year, 
admittedly the most depressed of the series, and probably 
the most depressed of any, the increase was nearly 
1,000,000 licences. Nearly every licence represents a 
household. The broadcasting constituency is certainly 
not less than 20,000,000 strong, and it is probable that 
50 per cent. of the dwellings in Great Britain are equipped 
with wireless receiving apparatus. This is an astonishing 
development, both in its technical and in its cultural and 
sociological aspect. 

No one who experienced the General Strike of 1926, or 
the General Election of 1931, will deny the power of 
Broadcasting at times of crisis. Perhaps it is fortunate for 
democracy that this means of talking to the millions 
should have been made available in the same age that the 
vote became universal. Certain it is that the spoken word 
has its peculiar place in politics, which cannot be wholly 
replaced by popular print, and it is equally certain that the 
voice of politicians could not have reached the new elec- 
torate without broadcasting. 

There has been very little criticism of political broad- 
casting in Great Britain, which indicates that the consti- 
tution of the Broadcasting Corporation has stood the test 
of experience. The Corporation is ultimately controlled 
by the Government, for the Governors are appointed by 
the Crown, but no Government has abused this power. 
The Governors have just presented their Annual 
Report to the Postmaster-General, who in turn presents 
it to Parliament. But Parliament will not interfere—I 
doubt if there will be a question asked, and unless the 
question dealt with major public policy it would not be 
answered. Thus has been devised an authority under 
public control, operating in the public interest, but free 
from day to day interference, either by the Minister or 
Parliament. It is an interesting example of the way in 
which public work may be done under public control, 
without the many disadvantages which are supposed to be 
associated with suchasystem. Paradoxically, the Corpora- 
tion was set up by a Conservative Parliament, most of 
whose Members abhor—or profess that they abhor— 
Socialism or public control. This is an example of English 





illogicality, and the justifieation for it is that it works. 
There are no shareholders to complain if the directors do 
not conduct the business properly. Parliament has been 
silenced—or at any rate is silent. The B.B.C. is a bene- 
volent autocracy, and the strongest supporters of it. will 
be found amongst those who are always appealing for the 
democracy to have a larger share in the management of 
business affairs. 

There is, of course, one tremendous safeguard against 
inefficiency, or abuse of power, either by the Governors 
or the Government. The Press as a whole disliked the 
birth of broadcasting, for it feared the competition of 
news bulletins and talks. The Annual Report bears 
testimony to the fact that the relationship between the 
Corporation and the Press is cordial. This is undoubtedly 
true, but it remains also true that the Press is ever- 
listening, ever-critical, and that the smallest slip is 
exposed and commented upon. 

Certain fears are expressed about the B.B.C. in certain 
quarters. For example, some musicians think that the 
B.B.C. is too powerful, and that by centralizing its 
attention too much upon National Musical Organizations, 
situated in London, and drawing largely upon London 
talent, it will swamp provincial orchestras and Musical 
Societies. There is no doubt that there has never been 
so much money available for expenditure on music before, 
and, of course, it has never previously been centralized 
in one authority. There is a real danger that the contri- 
bution which might be made to the nation’s common stock 
of musical progress by a variety of local and provincial 
organizations may be diminished. The point is applicable 
to the spoken word, too, and it is a question whether too 
great a part of the programmes has not what might be 
called a “* metropolitan” flavour. The Annual Report 
emphasizes the good work done by Regional Directors in 
providing opportunities for the expression of regional 
sentiment, but this always seems to be subordinated to 
the National outlook, which is in reality too often a London 
outlook. I think more responsibility in programme- 
building might well be given to Regional Directors, and 
that they might have a much freer hand to devise new 
methods of presentation, and to bring to the microphone 
their own ideas, based upon current thought and feelings 
in their regions. 

The Corporation claims in its review of the year’s work 
that it has succeeded in providing the best that is available 
in all spheres of broadcasting, and this in spite of a need 
for economy. I think most listeners will agree that the 
programmes on the whole maintain a remarkably high 
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level, and that certain features from time to time are of 
exceptional merit. There was a time when the “ talks ” 
as such were much criticized, but I believe that an in- 
creasing number of people now enjoy them, partly because 
they have accustomed themselves to listening, and partly 
because much skill has been used in the selection of 
interesting talks, and the choice of speakers who have not 
merely something to say, but a “‘ microphone way ” with 
them. 

From my own listening the only part of the programmes 
I would seriously criticize is the vaudeville and low 
comedians broadcast. If these are the best that can be 
obtained, I think they are pretty bad, and it seems that 
there is still a good deal to be learned in the technique of 
broadcasting this type of humour. _ First of all, the artists 
almost invariably speak so quickly that you cannot follow 
them without an effort. And secondly, the matter which 
can be heard is extremely poor. Where are the writers 
of light matter, and the artists who can get together and 
adapt their technique to the medium of broadcasting, 


—— 


which requires a different method of production ang 
presentation from the stage ? My complaint is not that 
our broadcast comedians are too low, or not low enough, 
but merely that too many of them are not audible enough, 
and not funny. 

The B.B.C. has, rightly in my opinion, broadcast eyey 
so slightly above the heads of its listeners. By doing 
this it has undoubtedly improved public taste for good 
music, and good matter, or at any rate, better music and 
better matter, and in the process has given its listeners 
access to a much wider field of enjoyment than would 
otherwise have been theirs. But the art of talking, or 
broadcasting music just above people’s heads, is very 
difficult, for you are always in danger of being called 
highbrow, and the Corporation has still something to 
learn in the matter of giving a lead without it being too 
obvious that this is being done. 

On the whole, there is very little to criticize and much 
to praise. Broadcasting in Britain is a truly wonderful 
service. 


The Week at Westminster 


fFXHE event of the week has been Mr. Chamberlain’s 

review of the financial prospects of the year in 
closing the debate on the Third Reading of the Finance 
Bill. His main conclusions were that new taxation was 
by no means inevitable, even if the Lausanne Conference 
was unsuccessful, and that further economies were by no 
means impossible, even if it would be wise to wait and see 
whether economies affecting statutory commitments 
were necessary. Tentative though his speech was, it 
proved reassuring to a House of Commons which had 
worked itself up to a singular pitch of gloom, and had been 
sadly fluttered by Mr. Chamberlain’s statement during 
the debate on the beer duty that resources must be hus- 
nanded against future contingencies. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
apparent swing over from pessimism to optimism is easily 
explained. On the first occasion he had in mind the 
figures of unemployment, which are larger than were 
foreseen in the estimates. On the second occasion he 
was remembering that, after all, there are several cushions 
between the nation and fresh taxation. The Budget 
proposes in fact to raise over £33,000,000 more than it 
proposes to spend. That is one cushion; and the others 
are a conversion operation and economies. 

*% * * * 

Mr. Chamberlain preserved up to the end of the financial 
debates that studious refusal to make the air cushion of 
inflation which has been a marked feature of all speeches 
on behalf of the Government. On closer analysis, Sir 
Robert Horne’s proposal for the deliberate depreciation 
of sterling has lost nearly all the ground which he gained 
for it by a clever presentation of one set of facts only. 
The coup de grace was administered to the theory on 
Thursday in an extraordinarily good speech by Mr. 
Herbert Williams, once Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. Mr. Williams is a mine of statistics, but 
he would do well to back his second horse, currency policy, 
which he understands rather than his favourite, fiscal 
policy, about which he is too cocksure to be convincing. 
On Thursday he asked the inflationists two devastating 
questions. The first was why, if things are too dear to 
sell now, more of them should be sold when they have 
been made dearer ? The second was why inflation was to 
be the salvation of this country when deflation was 
to be the salvation of China? The truth is, of course, 
that the way back to prosperity does not lie through 
juggling with the currency, and least of all through 


juggling with sterling in isolation, but through that 

removal of the existing impediments to trade and to 

confidence which forthcoming Conferences hope te achieve, 
* * * * 

Moreover, the House appeared to grasp as the debates 
went on that inflation is the contradiction of economy. 
If the depreciation of sterling is desired, why bother to 
balance Budgets, why advocate further economies, why 
hope for a conversion of the debt? Inflation hits the 
rentiers ; but who are the rentiers? Not merely those 
who live on interest upon investments, but all pensioners, 
unemployed, and people working under fixed agreements. 
What the inflationists propose is that, having reduced 
most incomes by economy, those incomes should be 
further reduced by lowering their purchasing power. 
That is exactly what the election was fought to avoid, 
and it is small wonder that the House of Cor:mons has 
been turning more and more to the possibility of retrench- 
ment rather than to the possibility of inflation. An 
informal Committee of private members has been formed 
to help Mr. Chamberlain in his “ hard thinking ” on this 
matter, and a motion has been tabled calling for a ten 
per cent. reduction in expenditure by the supply services 
and the Road Fund. These are evidences of great 
resolution on the part of the rank and file of members 
to share responsibility for retrenchment with the 
Government. - 

** x * ‘x 

The third reading of the Finance Bill brought 
Mr. Lloyd George back to the House of Commons, where 
for the first time in his career he took his seat on the 
front Opposition bench. He did not speak, but he cast 
a quizzical eye upon the efforts of his Socialist colleagues, 
Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Lansbury, to attack the Bill, 
and he heard at least one good maiden speech, from 
Mr. Guinness. The House welcomed him warmly, and 
though there seems little place in the actual battle for 
this particular warrior, his comments as a_ spectator 
should be entertaining. He is expected to speak on the 
Appropriation Bill, when he can say anything he likes, 
and his physical appearance gives rise to hopes that he 
will say it with undiminished energy. 

* * * * 


There have been Irish alarums and excursions during 
the week, and the House has watched the interchange of 
visits between London and Dublin with an anxious eye, 
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Jt has all boiled down to the fact that the British 
Government has told Mr. de Valera verbally that he 
can't throw away his Empire cake and have it, and that 
Mr. de Valera has told the British Government that he 
wants to treat the Empire like the curate’s egg. The 


House is to debate this situation on Friday, and is in no 
mood for any concession which would imply that 
membership of the Empire is not a condition of economic 
partnership. 

Custos, 


Aesop 


By J. H. 
I ITTLE is known of Aesop till after he had won his 

4 freedom. Some say that he was a Phrygian slave 
—but that, perhaps, is because his masivr was Iadmon 
of Samos, who doubtless visited Phrygia from time to 
time. The more general view, however, is that he was an 
African, who, taken in slavery, drifted to Asia Minor and 
the Islands. His very name, Aesop, perverted from 
Acthiop, indicates his African origin. He visited the court 
of Croesus as a freed-man, and later met his death at 
Delphi, possibly (again accounts vary) for peculating 
trust funds—how could modern financiers survive such 
drastic treatment ?—but more probably because, as was 
the way of Archilochus, his tongue was barbed with a 
greater degree of malice and sarcasm than the worthy 
Delphians could tolerate. That his fables early won him a 
reputation may be readily inferred, and it is remarkable 
that by Mohammed’s time his reputation was so firmly 
established that the Prophet inscribed the thirty-first 
sura of the Koran to his name, Lokman as he was known 
to the Mohammedan world, the greatest fabulist then as 
now. 

Caxton’s translation from the French has now been 
worthily published by the Gregynog Press, a superb 
example of craftsmanship, beautifully and faithfully 
reproducing Caxton’s delightful English and admirably 
decorated with engravings on wood by Agnes Miller 
Parker.* _ Such a volume reminds us of the debt which we 
owe to Aesop and which civilization owes to Africa. For 
many of the fables which the African slave wrote down for 
posterity in the country of his adoption are still current 
to-day in the country of his origin. Despite the trans- 
mutations they have suffered in their cultural migration 
their parenthood is still recognizable. They have acquired 
a new infection of morality: virtue is rewarded and 
wickedness punished: the evildoer does not “‘ get away 
with it’ as he so eften does in Africa: the malicious joker 
falls into the snare which he sets for others, though we 
may perhaps see here the origin of the malice which was 
Aesop's own undoing. Certainly there is more than a 
trace of malice in many of his stories, and in African folk- 
tales the hare, the father of mischief-makers, is compact 
of malice, cunning, falsehood, trickery and all the dubious 
clements which go to the making of a shady company- 
promoter. 

How nearly he kept to his originals may be seen in his 
fable of the Wulf and of the Dogge, the moral of which, 
as Caxton remarked, is that ‘“‘ lyberte or freedome is a 
moche swete thynge,” or in the fable of the Two Rats, in 
which we learn that it “ better worthe is to lyve in poverte 
surely than to lyve rychely beyng ever in daunger.” 
What is this but the story of the Dog and the Jackal, 
current to-day in the folk-repertoire of so many tribes ? 
The dog having visited the jackal repays his hospitality 
by inviting him to a meal at his kind master’s village. 
“ Truly,” cries the jackal, after seeing the dog soundly 
thrashed, “ truly I, even if I live in the bush, am better 
off than you.” 

The crane, who was appointed their lord and master and 
ate up all the frogs, finds his prototype in many creatures 





* The Fables of Esope. The Gregynog Press, Limited to 250 
opies. £5 5s. 
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as destructive of their subjects’ lives. The fable of the 
Good Man and of the Serpente is reflected in the habitual 
kindness shown to snakes by many tribes: for snakes 
are the repositories of the souls of ancestors and they are 
cherished therefore and invited to live in the houses of 
men by daily gifts of milk. When the good man “ was 
angry ageynste the serpent and took a grete staf and 
smote at hym . . . and felle ageyne in to grete poverte ” 
as a result, his fate was what a good animist might have 
predicted for him. Frogs are still as arrogant as they 
were 2,400 years ago, when their ancestor puffed itself up 
to bovine proportions and burst: ‘they never learn, it 
seems, but go on bursting themselves in the old way, and 
all because, just as Rostand’s chantecleer brought in the 
sun, they bring in the rain—the proof of which lies in the 
fact that after a drought frogs croak with the first rains. 

Less well known is the fable of the Foxe and of the Cocke, 
Caught by a trick—for the cunning fox had flattered the 
cock into singing—the cock in his turn tricked the fox 
into speaking, whereon “the cok seaped fro the foxe 
mouthe and flough upon a tree ’’—of which the moral is 
that “ over moche talkyng letteth: and to moche crowynge 
smarteth : therfore, kepe thy self fro over many wordes.” 
Is this not one with the guinea-fowl, which, caught in a 
hunter’s snare, kept first his daughter, then his son, then 
his wife and finally the hunter talking and arguing, 
and incidentally bragging, till with a sudden flutter of 
wings it flew out from the cooking pot, in which it had 
been placed alive, and (as the African tersely puts it) 
left the family and their friends to the joy of anticipation ? 
** Words,” it cried, as it flew away, “never cooked a 
guinea-fowl.”’ 

Then there is the Montayn whiche shoke, and all the 
people were dredeful, and durst not wel 
come ne approche the hylle ”’—till they discovered that it 
vas a mole which “ caused this hylle shakynge,” when 
“theyr doubte and drede were converted into Joye.” 
There are hundreds of stories like this one in Africa, which 
tell of the fears and doubts of a people coming into a new 
country. The Lango, for example, coming to marshy 
lowlands from their old mountain homes were at first 
afraid to walk more than a cautious step at a time, lest 
the not too solid earth should engulf them, and their 
fears were only dissolved by the sight of an antelope 
running at full speed in front of them. But more often 
than not the modern fabulist reverses Aesop’s order of 
things and tells how what is apparently harmless is 
In this class of 


‘ 


‘aferd and 


found to be disconcerting or dangerous. 
stories is the enchanted stook of stubble, behind which 
two lovers lay in secluded contentment, till they were 
dragged back from their transports by the harsh voice 
of the stook—an uncompromising bachelor—telling 
them to be gone or he would turn them into slugs. 

The Asse that frightened all the Beestes by his braying 
and would even have frightened the lion, if he had not 
been a party to the experiment, recalls the proverb 
which Aesop must have known that a roaring lion misses 
his prey. Even a cursory reading of his fables is enough 
to show how often Aesop embroidered this motif : for then, 
as now, the virtue of silence was well esteemed. 

Assuredly, if Aesop was not an African, he ought to 
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have been. For his fables, for all their gloss of an alien 
orthodoxy, have the fragrance of African forests, the 
malice of the hare that tricked the leopard to matricide, 
and the versatility of the chameleon who, sharing the 
cunning of the hare, possesses nevertheless an ambiguous 
morality which places it definitely on the side of the angels. 


Letters on Sunday 
By Morn. 


SEE—or rather I hear . 

But stop. Let us start, for a change, with one of 
those outbursts of bluff and ungovernable honesty which 
give the essayist the air of being—if the expression is 
permissible-—intellectually clean-limbed. Having put up 
our nine-pins, Iet us tumble them in salubrious and 
whimsical iconoclasm. Let us make a scape-goat of 
the bell-wether. Let us, in other words, make fun 
of our opening sentence. 





It is an old trick among humorous writers, who will 
stoop to anything. You write down a few common 
but perfectly serviceable words (in this case “I see— 
or rather I hear—’”’) and then you proceed, with a 
horribly affected mixture of pedantry and saeva indignatio, 
to show that they do not mean exactly what they 
pretend to. I will begin again, and you will see how 
it is done. 

I see—or rather I hear— But stop. What does 
this mean? It refers to the exercise neither of my 
vision nor of my hearing. It means that in a news- 
paper, the property of the man sitting next to me in 
the tube, I happened to read a certain statement. To-day 
everything comes to us at secondhand : yet we continue 
to use the verbs of direct, first-hand experience when 
jassing on our stale scraps of information, because these 
verbs impart a touch of the authentic (often badly 
needed) and at the same time identify us with what 
we are talking about. Observe, for instance, the man 
who has come down to breakfast ahead of anyone else, 
and has consequently had first go at the newspapers. 
“TI see,” he says, when the dining room begins to fill, 
“T see they're thinking of putting a tax on top-hats.” 
His voice is carefully unemotional: almost deprecating. 
But he betrays—and his hearers acknowledge as legiti- 
mate—an intense pride in his perspicacity. The breath- 
less kern who first saw the Forest of Birnam on the 
move, the Devon shepherd who descried the Armada 
through the mists of dawn—these were hardly more 
happily conscious of their fortune in securing fresh and 
exclusive information than the man who, negligently 
secreting The Times behind the ham, remarks: ‘I see 
they’re thinking of putting a tax on top-hats.” 

But to return to our sheep (those indispensable 
soporifics). I see, or hear, or what you will, that the 
Postmaster-General considers that an effort ought to 
be made to reintroduce the Sunday post. Well, ought 
it? Of late these islands, alone among countries of 
importance, have been free from this scourge. On the 
English Sunday the post has neither come nor gone. 
In deference to our sturdy ideals of liberty, and by 
reason of the splendid apathy of the Inland Revenue 
authorities, we have enjoyed a day’s respite. For six 
days of the week the demoniac figure of the postman 
strides across our lives, the symbol of Method, the 
ambassador of Bureaucracy, the herald of Debt. But 
on Sunday his reign of terror knows an interregnum. 
Consequently (and this is ‘* the important ”’ thing), there 
has been no need to write any letters on Saturday. 

Who would have this otherwise? Not you. Not I. 


—_—_—_, 


~  , 


Not (almost certainly) the postman. The postman and 
I both deplore the prevalence of the letter-writing habit 
and I expect you do, too, if you have got any sense. 
It is notorious that, as the quantity of letters written 
has soared, the quality has fallen. In my opinion (and 
I am sure the postman agrees with me) what is needed 
is not more, but fewer opportunities for writing letters. 
and the way to supp'v this need is to provide more and 
better excuses for not having written them. 

Those of us (or, to be quite honest, those of you) 
who were at that time past the pot-hook stage look 
back with wistful gratitude to the days of the Suffra- 
gettes. It was, you remember, the custom of these 
devoted women to destroy with fire the contents of as 
many pillar-boxes as they were able. Although it 
seems to have gone down badly at the time, this custom 
was the only effective counter-irritant to the itch of 
literacy which has ever been discovered. It meant 
that there was really no need to write any letters at all, 
as long as you were prepared to be fairly unscrupulous, 
“What!” you could with impunity exclaim. “ You 
never got my letter? That's too bad. It must have 
been those dreadful Suffragettes.” 

The Postmaster-General can take it from me that 
what the country wants is not a post, either incoming 
or outgoing, on Sundays, but a substitute for the Suffra- 
gettes. The mail-bag robberies of a year or so ago 
served for a time ;' but, though still of regular occurrence, 
they have sunk to a minor place in our national life. 
We want something more spectacular and_ better 
organized. I don’t mind how the Postmaster-General 
does it. He can make his minions waylay one another, 
with the connivance of the police. He can put puff- 
adders in the pillar-boxes, or he can pulp their (the 
pillar-boxes’) contents on alternate Tuesdays. So long 
as it becomes a recognized thing that letters, though 
posted, have a decent chance of never being delivered : 
so long as mere suspicion replaces stark incredulity in 
the faces of those to whom a written expression of our 
esteem or gratitude is long overdue—so long as _ this 
happens, I don’t think any of us (with the possible 
exception of the postman) mind how it is done, 





The Theatre 


“The Vinegar Tree.” By Paul Osborn. At the 
St. James’s Theatre 


Ir is a pleasant convention of comedy (as Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
among others, has established) that the minds of its heroines, 
in other respects unremarkably normal, may, where past 
lovers and_ sisters are concerned, be eccentrically and 
dramatically elusive. Because Lawrence Mack has _ once 
been her lover, Laura Merrick, on the arrival of Max Lawrence, 
is assailed with a touch of what (we are led to presume) is 
the old fever once again. And if in fact (as we can well 
believe) she is not, she is prepared to submit cheerfully to 
the pretence. But she is not entirely hoodwinked by the 
self-deception ; submission carries with it its purpose, though 
that purpose is defined only to herself. What has been the 
imagined pleasure of reunion becomes the considered duty 
of recapture. 

But there are obstacles: the first (apart from the initial 
faulty hypothesis) is Laura’s sister Winifred; the second 
her daughter Leone. Winifred, in whom fifteen years of 
married life, divided like Gallia omnis into three parts, the 
reigns of separate husbands, have produced nothing but a 
relish for further conquests, has already a certain proprietary 
interest in Max. Leone, whose normal desire for experience 
has, by the intervention of an earnest and experimentalist 
undergraduate, been quickened into a hysterical taste for 
its acquisition, sees in Max the instrument for vindicating 
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herself to Geoffrey, whose admitted love for her is qualified 
py his insistence on her incapacity for receiving it. And 
since Leone takes him at his word, upon her success with 
Max depends her ultimate conquest of Geoffrey : depend the 
hidden designs of Laura, the more overt claims of Winifred : 
depends, when Winifred’s hold is loosened, Geoffrey’s success 
with Winifred. For what has been a game to Leone becomes 
a scrious matter to Max. Outplaying the casual emotions 
she has intended to provoke, he proposes to her, prepares 
to elope that night. Laura, to whom the plan of flight is 
imprecisely explained, assents, believing herself to be Max’s 
intended companion. A chance remark from Leone pricks 
the iconic bubble of her contentment. The situation is 
edged with the gilt of the preposterous. Max’s apparent 
betrayal is deplored rather on principles of morality than 
through personal disappointment. The climax, with which 
we need here have no concern, hoists us back to the dry 
Jand of reality. 

There is a certain point up to which the writer of comedy 
may legitimately delegate some of his functions to the 
actors. The author of The Vinegar Tree goes near to over- 
stepping it. We see the characters as figures moving over 
the lines of some preordained but asymmetrical pattern, 
continually shifting their positions, like birds near nightfall. 
For all their engaging chatter and comedy of movement, 
the illusion of their existence is imperfectly presented. Not 
all of them have an individual life. Mr. Graham Browne, 
for instance, presented Laura’s husband as little more than 
a vituperative mummy ; Mr. Henry Daniell, as Max, showed 
us rather a formal instrument of comedy than a living person: 
but in both cases we were inclined to hint a fault of the 
dramatist. It says much for the skill of the other actors 
that the play finally emerges as a_ very satisfactory 
essay in present-day comedy. Miss Tempest, decked in the 
familiar feathers of her particular kind of fooling, ably tran- 
scribed the inanities of Laura Merrick: Miss Barbara Hoffe 
was agreeably Winifred Mansfield: and Miss Celia Johnson, 
by giving comedy its head where release was needed and 
bringing a quiet assurance to the more restrained passages, 
did much to rescue the play from becoming, what it at one 
period threatened to be, an impossible strain on our credulity. 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Correspondence 


A Letter from India 

[7'o the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-The Committees that came out from England have 
returned to England, and presumably their reports are in 
the hands of the Secretary of State. The Consultative 
Committee which was again to have met on May 28rd has 
been adjourned, apparently because it cannot make any 
headway until the decision on the communal issue is given 
by the Prime Minister. The Princes have since March last 
met twice and reaffirmed their support of All India Federation, 
subject to certain safeguards, none of which is new or 
impossible, leaving it to unfriendly critics to belittle the 
measure of their support. 

Meanwhile conflicting rumours as to the actual steps to 
be taken towards establishing the new Constitution continue 
to exercise their unsettling effect on public mind. It has all 
along been felt, not wholly without reason, that what the 
bureaucracy in India—minus the Viceroy—wants is Provincial 
Autonomy, and this fits in with the views of the Conservatives 
who form the more influential part of the ‘“ National 
Government ” in England. Once Provincial Autonomy is 
established—so it is argued in certain high quarters—peoples’ 
minds will begin to run in different channels, politicians will 
form themselves into parties or groups for the acquisition of 
political power in the Provinces, and forget all about the 
Centre. 

At any rate, the question of the Centre will, it is supposed, 
recede into the background and may not for some time come 
to the fore, and thus the evil day may be warded off. As 
against this rumour, one hears of the conversion of some of 
the high and mighty in England to the idea of All India 


Federation. It may be hoped that this conversion is genuine 
and has been helped by the reaffirmation of the Princes of 
their adherence to the principle of federation. But even in 
converted quarters it is felt—so we are told, that, though 
there should be a single Bill dealing with both the Centre 
and the Provinces, the provisions as to the former should not 
come into operation at once, but might follow provincial 
autonomy at a distance of eighteen months, if not longer. 
Apparently the justification for this proposed gap is sought 
in the necessity of the working out of details and readjust- 
ments. There are others, again, both English and Indian, 
who would advise us to press for central responsibility 
independently of All India Federation. They, however, 
forget that British consent to responsibility at the centre has 
been conditioned by the willingness of the Princes to join 
the Federation, and the advocates of this view have no 
means of assuring us that British opinion, particularly such 
as is reflected in the present House of Commons, can be 
persuaded to agree to responsibility at the Centre if the 
Princes keep out. 


All this has tended to multiply ten-fold doubts and 
suspicions in the Indian mind, and the average Indian assumes 
that England does not mean business, that the Conservatives 
are only manoeuvring for position, at one time taking shelter 
behind the real or fancied opposition of the Princes, at others 
behind the unwillingness of the minorities and the depressed 
classes. 

If the average Indian has not dispassionately thought over 
the problems or issues arising out of the discussions at the 
Round Table Conference, it is mainly because he has been 
left no time to give to those problems or issues. The 
immediate issues arising from the day-to-day administration 
of the Ordinances are enough, and indeed more than enough, 
to divert his mind and interest from the constitutional issue. 


The Indian problem, then, is essentially a psychological 
problem. It is psychological in its reactions to the present 
policy of the Government and in its deductions from it as 
to the future. If, therefore, the present distrust is to be 
replaced by a feeling of trust and confidence, certain things 
must be done and done without delay. The raison détre of 
the Round Table Conference was the desire to seek the 
maximum amount of agreement and not to impose a con- 
stitution which is not acceptable to the majority of the 
elements composing that Conference. 

To give India provincial autonomy, when Indians are 
stressing responsibility at the centre, would be to impose a 
constitution which she dogs not want. ‘To tell them that 
Federation must wait until autonomous units have been 
created and have been allowed sufficient time to function 
and to grow provincial consciousness is to misread the con- 
stitutional history of Canada and Australia, neither of which 
had a Central Government like ours at the time when 
Federations were created there. Even if it is not that, it is 
difficult to see how frequent friction can be avoided between 
an irresponsible centre and responsible provincial units, if 
the latter are to be genuinely responsible. Further, however 
much you may trim the Central Government to suit auto- 
nomous responsible provinces, in essence the centre must 
continue to remain irresponsible, and friction between the 
two in actual practice will be inevitable. To provide for a 
gap of several years, or even eighteen months, between the 
change in the provinces and that at the centre, is to invite 
fresh agitation, to create new forces in the provinces which 
will wreck all the chances of the Federation. In any case 
India will not settle down to constructive work, agitation 
as to the centre will continue unabated, the new Provincial 
Governments will start in the midst of an opposition and 
hostility which may well nigh wreck them. Above all, it 
will not be an agreed constitution but one imposed by 
England, which could be done if England was so minded 
without holding the Round Table Conferences and Com- 
mittees. 

Delay is said to be dangerous, and it is therefore urged 
that provincial autonomy must come in first and as soon 
as possible. But why should there be delay—at any rate 
a delay of several years or even of eighteen months? So 
many committees have met and reported, so much ground 
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has already been explored, that it is difficult to conceive 
that there must needs be a delay of several years before we 
can see the birth of the Federation. It is no longer a secret 
that Lord Sankey has given the best part of the last two 
years to the examination of the problems, the points of 
agreement and disagreement are pretty well known, the 
final agreement as to safeguards remains to be arrived at. 
The case of the minorities and the depressed classes is well 
known. 

The Prime Minister is expected to give his decision or 
award on it in June or July ; there must be a working basis 
of settlement arrived at. It is.true thst Indians have failed so 
far to arrive at a settlement. This is regrettable, but what 
then? You cannot for that reason let things remain where 
they are or allow the situation to deteriorate from day to 
day. Advance is inevitable, but you cannot reasonably 
establish responsibility in the provinces and refuse to establish 
it at the centre because amicable settlement has not been 
arrived at. Once the communal issue is settled to the 
degree of allowing you to establish responsibility in the 
provinces it is practically settled for the centre also; the 
adjustments necessary for the centre will be neither many 
nor insoluble. 

How then is the Indian situation to be improved? I 
think the first need is a different outlook. There need be 
no apology or regret on the Indian side for asking for the 
Federation or on the British side for agreeing to it. British 
statesmen must make up their minds to go ahead with the 
policy of the Prime Minister in all earnestness and seriousness 
and concentrate upon the elucidation and determination 
of safeguards for the period of transition. <A single Bill 
seeking to establish responsibility at the centre and in the 
provinces should be introduced in Parliament next cold 
weather. Let there be no mistake about it. I am_ not 
contemplating a gap of several years or even eighteen months 
between the two. The substantial simultaneity of the two, 
however, will not in my opinion be affected by a gap of a 
few months, if the proved necessity of the situation requires 
jt to enable adjustments being made. 

Meanwhile Indian mind must be drawn back to the con- 
stitutional issue ; the bitterness caused by the administration 
of Ordinances must be removed, the sullenness and scepticism 
which have been produced in the Indian mind must be replaced 
by a feeling of hopefulness and a desire to discuss things 
on their merits. The self-respect of India must be restored. 
I am a confirmed disbeliever in Civil Disobedience and need 
not be reminded of its effects and consequences, but I have 
not yet been convinced that there is no alternative at present 
in India to Government by Ordinance. To rule from month 
to month by Ordinances is to confess failure before the world 
if not before Parliament. It has certainly not added to 
the number of friends of the Government ; it has undoubtedly 
increased the number of its enemies, open and secret. Is it 
too late even now to remove soreness and bitterness and 
to bring back the Indian mind to a consideration of the 
constitutional issue? Is it wholly impossible even now 
for British statesmen to make up their minds and to declare 
them unequivocally ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Allahabad. Tres BAHADUR SAPRU. 


A Letter from Paris 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—-There must be something radically wrong with the 
world when at the height of the Paris season one may cross 
the Avenue de lOpéra with little more difficulty than the 
street of a provincial town. Equally indicative of something 
wrong are the empty tables of the famous restaurants, and 
the yawning emptiness of theatres. The city at the season 
of its greatest animation lies inert, its pulse but feebly beating. 

The phenomenon is not lost upon the French citizen. It is 
disturbing him profoundly. Nor will he find much comfort 
in the newspapers. He reads that exports are falling rapidly, 
that the gulf between national expenditure and national 
revenue is widening, that a Budget deficit of £60,000,000 is 
likely, and that unemployment is increasing. Thus he is 
brought to realize that even France is but part of the world 
organism, and that the great world sickness is upon him, 


ee 
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This realization at long last is one of the most hopeful 
factors in the situation to-day. It gives ground for hope that 
so far as the French are concerned the Lausanne Conference 
may not be a failure. It is true that the new Radical-Soeialist 
Government, in so far as its ministerial declarations are 
concerned, has shown itself little different from its predecessors 
in its attitude to international questions ; and, as many French 
newspapers have remarked, M. Herriot’s speech before the 
Chamber might equally well have been made by M. Tardieu, 
Nevertheless, one may say that the change over to a Radical- 
Socialist Government does represent a real if subtle change 
in the general feeling of the country. 

Of course, the Frenchman, with his intensely legal mind, 
still talks of Germany’s obligation to pay. She has signed a 
contract, and the inviolability of a contract is ingrained into 
a Frenchman from his youth up. But even a Frenchman would 
see something grimly humorous about two men in a sinking 
boat hotly discussing the liability of one of them to pay the 
other £5. And an increasing number of Frenchmen are realizing 
that their own country is beginning to look very much like 
one of the men in the boat. 

Certainly the newspapers have changed in tone. A far 
broader view is being taken of the situation than a few months, 
or even a few weeks ago. ‘* France is quite ready to acknow- 
ledge that treaties must be adaptable to the life of succeeding 
generations.” ‘ All that can possibly be done for the recon- 
ciliation of the nations and for a greater international stability 
France will do.” These are typical of phrases which one reads, 
M. Germain-Martin, the French Finance Minister, is also 
showing himself broadminded and_ statesmanlike in_ his 
attitude. In a recent statement he attributed the present 
economic ills to the freezing of capital owing to fear of inter- 
national complications. He urged the necessity of the French 
people meeting the world situation with ‘* generous and 
practical ideas.’ There is hope in such utterances. 

Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Paris, too, has made an excellent 
impression. France these days is feeling very much alone 
in the world and one of her chief perplexities is the aloofness 
of Gréat Britain. She has an idea that France and England 
between them could manage Europe, and why England is not 
enamoured of the same possibility she cannot quite under- 
stand. The recent article in The Times urging an attitude to 
France of “friendly detachment’ has been widely and 
bitterly quoted. However, the British Prime Minister has 
paid his visit to Paris and France has the assurance that the 
two countries have gone to Lausanne, if not with “a common 
front,” at least with the full knowledge of each other's point 
of view and proposals, which, one may believe, are by no means 
impossibly divergent in tendency. The visit has created a 
good atmosphere, and this is all to the good. 

Thus, [ think one may say that the French attitude on debts 
and cancellation of debts will not be found a real difliculty 
at Lausanne. In Paris one is disposed to regard as more 
critical the period following the return of the French Ministers 
to the capital. Let us presume that an agreement on all- 
round cancellation is reached, this perhaps with some vague 
hope that the United States may eventually be brought in. The 
French delegates will come back to face a critical Chamber, 
and one of its very first tasks will be to lay before the members 
a scheme of drastic economies and possibly further taxation. 
The popular criticism is obvious. ** You have relieved Germany 
of her debts, and now you come to us, the French people, 
the victims of Germany’s war, and ask us for money to make 
up the deficiency.” It is remarkable how anger roused by such 
phrases will suddenly sweep the French Chamber. 

To some of us, then, it seems a pity that the debts and 
reparations conference had to be held separately from the 
trade and economic conference to take place later in the year. 
Trade and financial concessions might have been used as levers 
for lifting the debts out of the way. Also the Freneh Ministers 
would then possibly have been able to bring back something 
more tangible than psychological benefits accruing to the 
-ancellation of debts. However, one can only do the good 


thing as opportunity offers, and in this case one may be 
thankful that the opportunity is blessed with better prospects 
than at one time seemed possible. Certain it is that if Europe 
does the right thing to-day, America, whatever Mr. Stimson 
may have said, is the more likely to do the right thing to-mor- 
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,, And it is this thought, one may be pretty sure, which is 
it the pack of the minds of the French as well as the British 
gatesmen who have gone to Lausanne.—I am, Sir, &c., 

3 Your Paris CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
The Trespasser 


WueENn winter springs were flowing, 
And the lane was full of water, 
I climbed the bank by Rixon’s farm 
: And there met Rixon’s girl : 
4 ‘** Now who be you and what’s your stylc 
‘Come traipsing o’er our meadow ? ” 
Says she to me, and her sweet eyes 
Gloomed like the moon in shadow. 


7 Though half the world is full of care 
The other half is lively ; 

She held a dead goose by its neck, 
For Christmas sport was nigh : 

* I'm no,” says I, “ a trespasser, 
And I was ne’er a rover ; 

It was those puddles by your hedge 


9 


That set me gadding over ! 


Her hair was like the hueless wave 
The blackest night uncovers, 

And like a filly full of pride 
She bridled at my talk ; 

So huffed she was, so proud she was, 
I had a mind to scofling, 

But soon came frolic in her eyes 
And then I fell a-chaffing. 


** Go back your ways, nor come again, 
This path is no for public ! ” 

“ Til not,” says I, “‘ depart from you, 
For private is my wish.” 

* The like o’ you,” said Rixon’s girl, 
** Are best to keep at distance.” 

But I walked with her, I talked with her, 
And light was her resistance. 


A. E. Copparp. 


Forest and Field 


THE grass within the grove 
Knows neither hate nor love. 


Only the sterner fear 
Does show its shadow here. 


Only a tortuous dream 
Disturbs the blackened stream. 


Peace fiercer than death 
Scatters its poisoned breath 


Over the hidden face 
Of this dark prison place. 


But in the travelled field 
Hate hardens to a shield, 


The energy that grows 
To shade the sullied rose. 


And love breaks in the seed 
Of each unbidden weed. 


The meadow unalone 
Grows sturdier than stone 


And death at last destroys 
The peaceless fearless joys. 


FreEDERIC Proxkoscn. 





The Pear Tree 


Tur crooked tree, more worn than old, 
Unfailingly each autumn bears 

Her comic crop of scrubby pears 

For men to scorn and boys to scold. 


Yet every May she has her hour, 

Is clad in white, has ecstasies 

With all the well-bred orchard trees 
Born with far happier fruiting power. 


Then wroth at having softened so 

To give her whiteness, heavens at frown, 
In slate-blue hardness bearing down, 
Marvel they do not strike the blow— 


But not as one in borrowed lace 

Nor as a poor intruding guest, 

But proudly does she face the west, 
Claiming her right to love and grace. 


Against all doom, with cool precision 
Of wet leaf, rain blob, silver fine, 
She seems all courage caught in line, 
Naked and startling as a vision. 


As clear as in a pool, her heart 

Is full of nested chaffinches : 

To her they trust, not other trees. 
They trust her when the winters freeze, 
They trust her when the swallows dart. 


GEOFFREY JONSON. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Spectator,’ JUNE 16TH, 1832. 


Sir Walter Scott has arrived in London, and is now at the house 
of his son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart. We regret to learn that this 
eminent writer and admirable man has not returned with any 
renewed vigour of constitution, or any chance of gratifying the 
world with further displays of his genius. He is, indeed, much 
worse in health than when he set out, and serious apprehensions 
are entertained of his recovery. In passing down the Rhine, he 
suffered by another stroke of paralysis in the boat; and had it 
not been for the presence of mind of his servant in bleeding him, 
he could not have survived the attack. 


+ * * * 


No fewer than eight hundred Chelsea-pensioners have recently 
sold their pensions, for four years’ purchase, to furnish themselves 
with the means of emigrating to the United States. A ship will 
sail from Blackwall, at the end of the present week, with about 


three hundred. 
* * « x 


Ministers are, it seems, determined to give to the Irish as little 
Reform as for very shame they dare. On Wednesday, two motions 
—one for the extension of the franchise, at present most scandal- 
ously restricted, and the other for a better distribution of repre- 
sentation—were negatived, by the willing aid of such notable 
assistants as Mr. LEFROY and Mr. CROKER. We wonder that 
Lord ALTHORP was not ashamed to go below the Bar with them, 


* * * bd 


There are to be in town so many fine displays in honour of the 
Reform Act that we earnestly wish we could say with precision 
when they are to be made, The Lowther Arcade is to be illuminated, 
and to have a dance ; there is to be a dinner in Hyde Park for 800 ; 
to say nothing of Farringdon Market dinner, the dinner at the 
Guildhall, the illumination, and half a thousand other good things. 
The general impression at present is, that the grand day ought not 
to be fixed until the bills are passed; which will not take place 
until the first or second week of July. Illuminations seem to be at a 
discount in the country. None are announced in any of the towns, 
where processions, dinners, and other festivities are promised, save 
only in Aylesbury, Southampton and Winchester. Manchester, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Carlisle, Devonport 
and Plymouth, and Edinburgh have all declared against them. 

* * * « 

A great many horses are entered for the approaching Ascot 
races. A very brilliant week is in consequence anticipated,—the 
reporter says, more brilliant than any which have yet taken place ; 
he ought to have added, in the memory of the oldest groom in tho 
parish. 
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Farm Hovses. 

A difficult problem, illustrating some curious points in 
English rural life, is troubling some rating authorities- 
Farms, as we all know, have been derated and dwelling-houses 
have not. It has been the highly illogical custom to sell 
farms with little attention to the farm house. For example, 
two fen farms very familiar to me were sold some years 
ago at exactly the same price per acre, though one had a 
group of excellent buildings and the other none. Now that 
the land of the farm is derated the authorities must assess 
the house. If its value is judged by its past relation to the 
land it would seem to be more or less valueless ; and indeed 
some excellent houses have been rated in the first instance 
at a lower assessment than very humble cottages. Owners 
of cottages naturally protest. If on the other hand the 
farm house is rated as an ordinary dwelling-house would 
be valued, the farmer may have to pay at least as much 
(it may be even more) on his house as he previously paid 
on house and farm together. The problem has made many 
farmers realize for the first time how valuable a privilege 
the farm house’ was and is. 

* * * * 
SHACKS OR SHOCKS ? 

If anyone has any lingering doubts about the wisdom or 
the necessity of town and regional planning, they will be 
wholly dissipated by turning over the picture pages of a 
pamphlet now being distributed by the Council for the Preser- 
vation of Rural England. The hugger-mugger misery of 
cramped factories and gardenless houses is contrasted with 
the spick and span comeliness of use and beauty where the 
inter-relation of the two is designed and expressed. The 
factory has its rhythm no less than the country house ; and 
in the quality of its surroundings and structure what is more 
efficient will more often than not prove also more beautiful. 
The admirable and most persuasive photographs of how to do 
it and how not to do it are not diluted by much verbal 
comment ; but it is refreshing to be reminded of Dr. Jack’s 
modern litany beginning ‘“‘ From all destroyers of natural 
beauty in this parish and everywhere * and ending “* From the 
carelessness of individuals and the somnolence of Local 
Authorities ; from all foul smells, noises and sights—good 
Lord deliver us!” It is well and ingeniously pointed out by 
Sir Leslie Scott that “ development,’ which always means 
building in the modern jargon, ought really to refer to agri- 
culture ; we undevelop land when we substitute the shack 


for the shock of corn. 
* * k x 


Lovety ENGLAND. 

And how beautiful England is ; and how unspoiled in many 
regards ! I have spent some days in Suffolk, Gloucester and 
Cornwall and passed through intermediate counties during the 
last three weeks, while ** the sweet o’ the year ” was passing 
into the rich o’ the year, as the nectar of the flower passes into 
the wealth of the comb. If you travel by train you see no 
serious interference with the old and serene splendour, for 
the revolution has been a road-ribbon revolution, and the 
flanks of the railways suffer not at all from shack or petrol 
station, though here and there advertisements intrude; but 
much the best way to unroll the quality of England, if you 
must do it quickly, is by rail, though of course, the only inti- 
mate way is by ‘Shanks, his Mare,” and Jefferies’ advice, 
* always get over a stile,” holds good now as ever. 

* * * * 

Most of the country is as lovely as ever; and I had almost 
said as prosperous. In a very important particular even the 
motor revolution, with its trail of slime—if one may compare 
the quickest with the slowest—lends some aid in the return 
to prosperity. Examples may be quoted from each of the 
three counties referred to above. ‘Two years ago or more an 
agricultural organizer in Suffolk told me that 50 per cent. of 
the soil of the county was suffering from want of lime or chalk, 
Since then fairly wide areas have been limed, and it is dis- 
covered that the motor lorry enables this necessary work to 
be done at a greatly cheaper rate than ever before. As to 
the value of liming experiments, what I saw demonstrated a 
30 per cent., even a 50 per cent. increase on yield ; and on an 
older plot the beneficial results of liming as much as thirteen 
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years ago are still obvious even at a glance. On other plots 
the comparative yields, due to nitro-lime, are really astonish. 
ing. Agriculture was never so ready for a revival. 
* * * oY 

In Cornwall, a county of family farms, prosperity has never 
left the land. The land was full of pleasant surprises, which 
may be indicated though there is no space to discuss them, 
A single farmer near Newquay is reclaiming from very barren 
heath and down about 200 acres. He is able to do this 
economically thanks to modern transport and the neighbour. 
hood of the right sort of sand. His farm gives the best 
possible evidence of those local discoveries in reclamation 
which were written of here twelve months ago. A few tongs 
of sand (as the modern lorry reckons weight) following the 
plough create a really productive soil, which after a year or 
two of grasses and clovers may be again put under the plough 
and become a tilth. This last step is now being taken on 
some of the reclaimed land. The local people’ have now 
curiously precise knowledge of the value of the sands from this 
beach and that. Doubtless the proportion of lime supplied by 
the dust of sea-shells determines the carat of these golden sands. 


si g.: * * * * 
THe Turee Graces. 


The closely associated counties of Gloucester, Hereford 
and Worcester have been called ‘* the three Graces.” In the 
fruit and vegetable districts the chief difference that the 
motorist has made to the producer is his purchase of fruit 
and vegetables from the roadside markets which are now 
legion. But there is a psychological change in the purchaser 
which aids in distribution and enables the producer to reduce 
the ‘“‘ spread” or margin between the price at which he sells 
and the consumer buys. Such an admirable little co-operative 
enterprise as the Badsey and Pershore fruit growers to-day 
attracts attention also from very distant caterers. Household 
orders. especially for asparagus and plums, come from all 
parts of the country, and both seller and buyer profit. 
Nicut SINGERS. . P ‘ 

The preference of some birds, with less catholic taste than 
our thrushes and chaffinches, for singing at particular hours 
is not easy to explain, and sometimes seems beyond marvelling 
at. Some young bird lovers of my acquaintance have just 
visited the queer and most fascinating island of Skomer 
(which incidentally owns a rodent peculiar to itself) in order 
chiefly to hear the shearwater. They lay out to await the 
concert. The skirling began after the manner of. the bird at 
midnight, when flocks flew overhead, and continued till 1.30 
a.m.; and it was generally confessed that about twenty 
minutes was as much as was endurable. On the subject of 
night singers the season has been richer in nightingale song 
than any I can. remember; and has anyone ever heard the 
cuckoos more persistent in the very early hours, especially 
about 3 a.m.? Not only the sleepless have suffered—or 
enjoyed. The birds have shouted loud enough to murder 
existing sleep. 
ois * * * * 

To A Rosin. 2 
“BREAST FORWARD” 
He knows too much of life to be afraid; 
He loves the world too well to miss its tune; 
So dares the giant, perches on his spade, 
And sang December in, as he sings June. 


yy ~ * * * 
A TRAPPED EAGLE. 


A very pitiful example of the wickedness of the steel trap 
came to my notice the other day in an island off the West 
coast of Scotland. A golden eagle lay dead with a rabbit-trap 
on its claw. It had flown over from a neighbouring island with 
this weight and must have lived long and tortured hours after 
being trapped. This magnificent bird is increasing and is 
encouraged on many estates. Personally I know of three 
nests within a fairly narrow area. On the other hand, there 
are some places where the eagles are regarded as vermin, and 
destroyed in any way that suggests itself. They will, of 
course kill grouse, and examples are on record where they have 
caused a migration of grouse ; but in general the “ light of 
the golden wings ” is worth greatly more even to the engrooved 
sportsman than the few game birds they destroy. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letiers and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “* News of the Week.” —Ed. Spectator. | 


ROAD versus RAIL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
sin, —Most of the questions, which Colonel Patrick Young 
appears to think new, have been discussed and answered 
frequently, so far as an answer is possible, e.g., in the books 
of Sherrington, Kirkaldy, or Fenelon. In Sherrington’s 
Eeonomics of Railway Transport the cost of stopping a 
ssenger train is given at 3s. 6d., a heavy freight train may 
It is not so easy as Colonel Young 


rt 
ar “ thinks to give the real cost of anything, e.g., a doctor’s visit, 
ough asurgical operation, a cutlet at the Savoy, ditto at an A.B.C., 
n on alady’s hat in the season and after the season, or a copy of 
now the Spectator. Colonel Young says that we have no precise 
i this knowledge how ‘“ vehicles which cause damage to our roads 
d by ever and above fair wear and tear should be severely 
ands. discouraged.” The Royal Commission on Transport 
(section 266) expressly recommended for this purpose a sharp 
addition to the Licence Duties, rising to £120 p.a. 
ford No engineer has any doubt that it is ‘weight plus speed plus 
1 the hard tyres which cause excessive wear and tear. No doubt 
the the Ministry of Transport does not recognize this fact, but it 
fruit is nevertheless a truism. In fact, the Ministry encourages 
now the use of lorries weighing ten tons unladen, whereas the 
Laser House of Commons appears to have thought that no lorries 
duce would weigh more than six tons, since the maximum duty is 
sells reached at this point. But even the Royal Commission 
itive overlooked the cases of lorries and locomotives using coal, 
“day heavy oil, or town gas, which thereby escape petrol duty. 
hold Then there is the absurd rule which allows three large trailers 
all to be used for a payment of £2 each per annum. 
Colonel Young appears to forget that ‘* cost of service ” is 
not, and cannot be, the basis of railway charges. Does he 
ine want the railways to charge as much for a ton of coal as for a 
ome ton of coffee ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. ALLEN. 
ling 2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 
just [Colonel Young writes: I have nowhere suggested that it isan 
mer easy matter to answer the questions that I have propounded, 
rder though, no doubt, it would be easy enough if answers were 
the available in any ordinary textbook. In fact, it is in every 
1 at ease impossible to find answers that are even approximately 
1.80 correct without careful research and thoughtful estimating. 
nty An estimate of the average cost of stopping a passenger train 
t of is, of course, quite useless for the purpose in view. The very 
ong halting suggestion of the Royal Commission on Transport 
the would, if adopted, have the effect of making the tax on all 
ally § heavy vehicles approximately the same per ton of unladen 
—or weight. It is difficult to understand how anyone could regard 
rder such a scale as a severe discouragement of the heavier vehicles. 
The question of railway charges does not enter into the 
problem of deciding whether road or rail can provide any 
particular transport service at the less additional expenditure. 
To ignore what is irrelevant is not a proof of forgetfulness.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 
THE TASK IN INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. ] 
rap 7 Sir, You have written very sensibly on the “ Task in India ” 
est Tf (Spectator, May 7th). You say truly: “ No advance towards 
es self-sovernment ... can be taken without some element 
ith of risk . . . But we are committed to taking that risk in 
ter India.” 

” How very appalling is that risk will be seen from what has 
be occurred in Bombay recently. For the second time in three 
ae years the unfortunate city has received. its baptism of blood. 
nd Three and a half years ago the Coroner of Bombay said in 
of open Court that * Bombay would shortly see rivers of blood 
ie flowing in the city streets.” Three months later, in February, 
of 1929, his words became literally true. In 1930 Sholapur 
ed followed suit, and Calcutta, Cawnpore, Benares and many 

other cities in 1931 saw lorries piled high with mutilated 
bodies and dismembered human corpses proceeding to the 
burning and burial grounds with their loads of sons and 





daughters of Mother India—Muslim and Hindu, united at 
last in death. To-day, Bombay once more stands aghast at 
this awful fratricidal fury, and the end is by no means yet. 
Within a few months, if present anticipations are realized, 
the people of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Lahore, to take a few 
examples, will be responsible themselves for good order in 
these cities, probably with a Hindu Minister in control of the 
police. Unless an agreement can be reached now that will 
prevent the communities flying at each other’s throats on the 
smallest provocation, then nothing can save us from happenings 
beside which the recent riots and murders will look like a minor 
incident. Anybody who pretends that a binding agreement 
between communities is an easy matter is a fool. It is the 
outstanding difficulty in India to-day, and has ever been since 
the fresh advance in government was contemplated. Com- 
munal understanding is the bed-rock upon which the new 
structure must be built. Mr. Gandhi may dismiss the com- 
munal trouble with a gesture as he dismisses every difficulty 
that he has failed to solve, but that only hinders progress. 
And for twenty years the Mahatma has done nothing but 
prove a hindrance to progress. To talk optimistically, as he 
and his Congress have always done, of this quarrel disappearing 
under self-government is a deception. It has intensified the 
nearer we have approached to self-government. The Mahatma 
has talked lightly about “ the sacrifice of a million lives ” for 
India’s freedom. He will live to see it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Poona, India. J. D. JENKINS. 


JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 

Sir,—Mr. Wilkinson tells us that prior to the Russo-Japanese 
War, Japan’s export trade to Manchuria did not exceed 
1,000,000 yen. He might have added that the value of her 
total export trade at that time was, in round figures, 
300,000,000 yen or 80,000,000 yen less than she exported to 
China alone in 1928. To be explicit. Japan’s total exports 
in 1903 amounted in value to 289,502,442 yen, and in 1928 to 
1,971,955,352 yen. That rather upsets the argument. The 
fact is, we had established our trade with China when Japan 
was asleep, and in less than 60 years from her awakening she 
had overtaken and passed us, and is now a long way in front. 
We increased our exports to Manchuria seven times in twenty 
years under Japanese administration. This would have been 
impossible under Russian control. 

Japan’s progress in Manchuria is easily explained. She is 
out to develop a country in which she is directly interested, 
and her imports from there had reached the value of 150,000,000 
yen in 1928, while her exports totalled 110,000,000 yen. These 
figures tell their own story. Mr. Wilkinson complains of 
preferential treatment to the United States for “ political 
purposes.” Here is a good reason. In 1928 the United 
States imported 826,000,000 yen worth of goods from Japan, 
and exported to her 625,000,000 yen worth. During the 
same year Britain imported from Japan goods to the value of 
59,000,000 yen, and exported to her 165,000,000 yen worth. 
One more reason. Japan can get what she wants from the 
United States on reasonable terms and when she wants it. 
She cannot always rely on doing so from us.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Braehead, Lochwinnoch, J. Harpir. 

Renfrewshire. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence—Eb. Spectator. | 


THE CHILD AND THE SLUMS 

[Vo the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—Slum conditions are bad for everyone, but for small 
children they are ruinous. Their mothers, however good 
they may be, cannot create quiet and space and air for them 
if their homes are insanitary ; and they cannot give them rest 
and quiet, cleanliness and wholesome food in slum dwellings. 
Without these things in their early years children have no 
chance of good development ; and the result is that we have 
over a million children in the schools to-day who are suffering 
from preventable diseases. 
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These evil conditions prevail in all the cities, and they 
are as bad as they can be in South Wales. But it is possible 
to do something for them there. The Rhondda Council 
has offered to give land for an open-air nursery school, where 
the children under five can be given the healthy environment 
they need. It has also undertaken to maintain the school, 
but the money to build it is lacking. About £1,500 is needed, 
and I have got some of this ready for the purpose, but am 
now begging for the rest. If anyone will send me a contri- 
bution, whether it is large or small, I can promise that it 
will be quickly and economically used for the help of the 
small children of the Rhondda Valley.—I am, Sir, &c., 

4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. Nancy Astor, 


THE VETERANS AND THE BONUS 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sin. May I correct your statement in the Spectator of June 
Tith, 1932, about the U.S. War Veterans ? You point out 
that “ they are called War Bonus Veterans because they are 
veterans who want a war bonus.” ‘They already have a war 
bonus in the form of a certificate payable in 1945. 

A Bill was passed last year, I think, enabling them to cash 
fifty per cent. of the value of their certificates. The present 
campaign is for payment of the balance. I have a friend who 
has cashed half his bonus. 

We were highly amused last week by reading the same day 
in the same newspaper that (1) 8,000 Americans had arrived 
in the capital demanding payment of a War debt ; (2) a pro- 
minent American politician saying that the best way to reduce 
War debts is to pay them.—I am, Sir, &c., A. D. Han. 

46 rue des Carriéres, Suresnes, Seine, France. 


AGAINST WAR 

| To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Alongside the failure of the Disarmament Conference 
up to now we have encouraging signs of a general desire on 
the part of intellectuals to organize themselves against war. 
The most recent is the international committee, which was 
formed on the initiative of Romain Rolland and Henri 
Barbusse, in order to unite all who are ready to resist the 
danger of a new war. They are holding a Congress at Geneva 
on July 28th. Also, the Five Years Disarmament Plan 
of Einstein and Lord Ponsonby is another encouraging fact. 
This plan includes the abolition of conscription, the imme- 
diate cessation of recruiting and enlistment and the immediate 
cessation of the manufacture of munitions and weapons of 
war. Lastly, we have had the Peacé Army, which was 
formed by Dr. Maude Royden, * Dick” Sheppard and Dr. 
Herbert Gray. 

I appeal to all people. especially young people, to support 
all these organizations with all their hearts. Whether or 
not we will have a next war depends on those who are willing 
now to resist the danger of a new war. If the governments 
fail, we must take the whole question of disarmament into 
our own hands.—I am, Sir, &e., 

27 Ampthill Square, N.W.1. 


Sir, 


JAMES THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


THE DIARY MENACE 

{To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, 1 disagree absolutely with ‘“ Moth’s ” criticism on the 
futility of keeping a diary. A more one-sided view of a 
subject would be hard to conceive. I have kept one prac- 
tically all my life—except for a short period when I was in the 
Army and have found its record of daily events, again and 
again, most useful, 

I started this reprehensible practice when I was quite 
young, on the advice of my mother. “ It will teach you to 
observe, and to express your thoughts intelligibly,” she told 
me. Of course, a diary depends on the mentality of the 
diarist, and his or her general outleok on life. If this latter 
consists of Mark Twain’s friend's daily summary: “ Got up, 
washed, and went to bed,” the inventory of one’s daily 
activities is certainly not worth while. But one can incorporate 
far more interesting information than that in a diary: and 
not wholly personal either. 

One can, for instance, select the most stupid observation, or 
saving of a prominent politician, or paper, that 
under that Naturally, during a 


from a 


comes your notice dav. 


—__,, 


ee 


General Election to adjudge accurately such pride of place 
would be impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tunbridge Wells. Epcar H. 8S. Barnes-Acsny, 


“WRITERS AT BAY” 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir, —-Permit me to congratulate you on publication of the 
article, “* Writers at Bay,” by E. M. Forster, which appeared 
in your May 21st issue. An article of this type is precisely 
what United States readers need to enlighten them, but oy; 
editors do not or cannot publish articles that are outspoken 
on this subject. Occasionally a very weakly written article 
will appear, timidly touching—not hitting—the ways and 
means of an author. When these weak articles are issued 
they bring floods of protests from readers threatening to 
cancel subscriptions and denouncing editorial policies. 

If a United States editor would publish a real straight 
article, instead of beating around the bush, on the United 
States’ authors, it would, indeed, be a brilliant achievement, 
‘Trusting you will continue to publish impartial articles that 
enable readers to see conditions as they really exist.—1 am, 
Sir, &c., JOHN Barr, 

50 North Thirteenth Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, U.S.A, 


GLOVES FOR WORKERS 

| To the Editor of the SpecTATOR. | 
Sirn,— Whoever goes out to represent this country at Ottawa 
will almost certainly be struck by a curious development 
umongst all classes of workers, from the engineers and stokers 
on the C.P.R. lines to the scavengers on the Canadian roads, 
Whole groups of Canadians who earn their livelihoods by their 
hands are now wearing gloves, usually of rubber or rubberized 
fabric. Engine drivers, road makers, railway porters, farm 
workers have all adopted the new fashion. 

It is an insurance against occupational dermatitis (eczema), 
which in most cases begins on the hands and arms and spreads 
over the rest of the body. What is the incidence of this 
painful industrial disease amongst those who handle sugar, 
flour, dyes and so on? If it be as considerable as the general 
statistics indicate, Canada’s lead is one which we might very 
well follow.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 


AN EXPERIMENT AND ITS LESSON 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, It will interest all who helped with the Homecroft 
Cottages in 1926, or who contributed recently to their im- 
provement in memory of the late Dr. George Vivian Poore, to 
know that in spite of the adversity of the times, those in charge 
of the Homecroft experiment believe that they have broken 
new ground in the treatment of unemployment. ‘They are 
now ready to communicate with others; and they are em- 
boldened at the same time to appeal for the means to keep the 
original demonstration in order, and to propagate the principle 
it is built to exhibit, until the light it casts on a national 
situation of hitherto almost unrelieved blackness has time to 
stir hope in the public mind. 

To state the outcome briefly. Even if the hosts of British 
unemployed never earn wages again, we seem to have seen 
how they can achieve independence by companies by 
making for one another on the model of the Homecroft family. 
We know that a family of five or six with a fair wage coming 
in can add food to its resources. We believe that a family 
extended to several times that number could add so much more 
as hardly even to need a dole. 

Rumour of “ voluntary work by the unemployed ” is now 
heard on all sides. We deliberately advocate, selfish as it 
may seem, that at least one band of workers in every voluntary 
centre be encouraged to devote themselves to themselves ; till a 
“family of five hundred,” working, as the late Mr. Strachey 
said, ‘*‘ for its own sustenance and not for sales,” is a sight 
familiar in the land. Our problem was to find an alternative 
t» living by wages. We think it soluble. And to all who will 


value them, such advice or suggestions (on the necessary 
machinery, &e.) as we can give will be gladly given, so far as 
Letters should be addressed as under. I 

J. W. Scorr, Hon. Secretary, 
National Homecroft Association, Ltd. 
38 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


our resources reach, 
am, Sir, &e., 
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THE DUKHOBORS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

sa,—The Dukhobors of Canada are in trouble again: in 

British Columbia some four hundred of them have been 

yrested for parading nude. And again, to their misfortune, 
itis on the nude parades rather than on the more permanent 
uses of Dukhobor conflict with established authority that 
emphasis has been laid. 

In one form or another Dukhobor disturbances have been 
current in Canada since the settlement of the community 
there in 1898. Since the death of Peter Verigin the Elder they 
have become more serious. Under his forty years’ rule the 
Dukhobors in Canada flourished. His policy of single leader- 
ship—manifested in the fact that, while he learnt English and 
was thus able to communicate with the Government, he dis- 
suaded his followers from doing so—did not entirely prevent 
the dissension common to Russian religious bodies, but up to 
the time of his death the Dukhobors still formed a compara- 
tively harmonious community. He was killed in October, 
1924, in a mysterious train explosion which was believed to 
have been the work of some of his dissenting followers. His 
son, Who became known as Peter Verigin the Younger, was 
elected to succeed him. 

Peter Verigin the Younger was then forty years old. He 
had spent a few months in Canada in 1914, but the rest of his 
life in Russia, While he was there the Dukhobor community 
in Canada had: grown from the original 7,000 settlers trans- 
ported with British aid to some 10,000. It had also divided. 
Some had remained in the Prairie Provinces. Others, objecting 
to taxation there, had gone further West to British Columbia, 
where for #wenty years they have been a thorn in the side of 
the Government. Geographical division and the less powerful 
personality of Peter Verigin the Younger together made the 
dissenters’ task easier. In the seven years of his leadership 
dissension has spread. In its most extreme form it is found 
among the sect known asthe Sons of Freedom, who have 
caused present trouble in British Columbia. Soon after his 
arival in Canada Peter Verigin the Younger renewed his 
father’s agreement with the Government about the attendance 
of Dukhobor children at school, and it is on this point that the 
Sons of Freedom have found the most fruitful source of 
conflict with his leadership. Many of them go to a school 
kept by Rubin, the Californian Dukhobor leader, in the winter, 
and come back to agitate in British Columbia in the summer. 
Not content with peaceful propaganda, they have also on 
oeccasion forced pitched battles with orthodox Dukhobors 
who respect the Provincial laws (incidentally thereby defying 
the peaceful tenets of the original Dukhobor sect). They have 
also gone further than the Dukhobors of other Provinces in 
dynamiting schools where the others are content to burn. 
Many attempts have been made to deal with them, but without 
success, 

After thirty-four years of Dukhobor settlement in Canada 
the language barrier maintained by Peter Verigin the Elder 
remains to complicate a problem already difficult. In 1925. 
when the Premier of British Columbia gave an interview to 
Dukhobors complaining of their grievances, he could speak 
with them only through an. interpreter. But essentially the 
problem remains the same in Canada as in Russia, and essen- 
tially the same through different sects. It is to reconcile to 
the requirements of modern citizenship the conscience of a 
people whose religion forbids obedience to ‘* man-made ” law, 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. HINDLE, 


HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS 


{To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—I hope your medical correspondent will one day 
consider the relationship of dirt to disease. After 


sixty years of national “education” we need to make 
anti-litter appeals, and that admirable organization the 
Health and Cleanliness Council finds abundant scope for its 
activities. It is to be hoped that not a single penny will be 
spent in increasing literacy until every primary school is put 
into a first-class hygienic condition. Half-cleaned windows, 
ink-stained desks, dingy walls, dust-laden ledges and accu- 
mulated junk, are no environment for the child who is to be 
“ educated,”’ and there is no reason why a school should not be 
as clean as a hospital or a battleship. 





“Mr. Punch’s joke of the leader of the waits giving the order : 
* Nah, then, clean fices in front!” tells its own tale. I am, 
Sir, &c., CITIZEN. 


CO-ORDINATION OF CHARITIES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—In these days, when economy everywhere is desirable, 
there is a large field for savings if the many Societies and 
charities which work for the same objective would set about 
amalgamating. For instance, why is it necessary to have two 
Associations on the roads to assist motorists ? Again, there 
are many Societies whose aim is the welfare of animals and 
soon. The list isa long one. By uniting, large sums could be 
saved in office rents and expenses, and subscribers could still 
ear-mark their contributions for the particular branches of 
work in which they are interested. At present there is a huge 
amount of waste and overlapping.—I am, Sir, &e., 
E. J. ENTHOVEN. 
Great Ote Hall, near Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


THE PROBLEM OF TITHE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of 4th inst., from Mr. W. J. 
Rowland, is of great general interest and raises questions 
which lie beyond the immediate point of my letter. We are, 
so to speak, “* barking up different trees.” My object is to get 
the Church of England dissociated from certain disorders 
connected with tithe, and for much the same reason I would be 
glad to see her dissociated from mining royalties and more 
glad still to see (what I do not see at present) that she was 
determined to dissociate herself from slum ground rents as 
distinctly as she has from slum rents proper. 

Her release from all entanglements of the kind would be of 
untold benefit to her work; and, in a special degree as regards 
tithe, it would do much to secure a less exacerbated atmo- 
sphere for discussion. But I agree with Mr. Rowlands 
that to extricate the Church from participation in a difficulty 
is not to solve the difficulty itself. A settlement, so-called, 
like the 1925 Act, which permits these scenes to run their 
course, clearly calls for reconsideration in the interest of all 
concerned. The point on which Mr. Rowland’s letter does not 
convince me is this. Assuming (as I can scarcely call on him 
to do) that a detachment of the Church from these difficulties 
would be an improvement on the present position I am still of 
opinion that such a transaction as I propose would not present 
any insuperable complications.—I am, Sir, &c., 

83 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. G,. W. Currie. 


*“HUMANUM EST ERRARE” 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—As it is probable that I took my degree before your 
Oxford Correspondent was born, I trust that you and he will 
not take offence if I venture to plead that we may be spared 
such expressions as Greener and Giler—in a high class literary 
weekly. For years we have suffered in silence from those 
appalling words Rugger and Soccer. But. what is Greener, 
and why ? And as for Giler! Horresco referens !—Yours more 
in sorrow than in anger, M. A., Oxon. 

POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AN INQUIRY 

Can a society supported by public subscription suddenly 

alter its constitution and object, without consultation with 
those who have contributed to its funds? If so, is there any 
power to prevent such action ?—An Inquirer. 


Tur Heap or tue Cuurcn OF ENGLAND 

The Rev. Dr. Archibald Fleming, in his article in the Spectator 
of May 28th, says : “ The King is head of the Church of England.” 
Will he kindly give his authority for this statement ?—(Rev.) 
H. J. D. Laruam, The Old Rectory, Offord Cluny, Huntingdon. 

HuMANE TRAPPING. 

It is now three years sinve I started a campaign for the 
purpose of outlawing the steel-toothed trap, which tortures 
but does not kill; and also to tell people which furs are 
obtained with a minimum of cruelty. The crusade has become 
world-wide, but I am sorry to have to say that funds have 
now unfortunately fallen so low that, unless further financial 
assistance is forthcoming, it will be impossible for me _ to 
continue this work any longer.—CHarRLES VAN DER By. 
(Major), Founder of the Fur Crusade, Wappenham House, 
Towcester, Northants. 
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" Spectator”. 


Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one sido of the paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the indge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


words must be counted and the number given. 


Competition No. 62 (Ser sy “Dveut.”) 


A RETIRED Naval Officer has built a house and named it 
Duncruizen. A prize of £2 2s. is offered for a list of suitable 
names for the homes of any six of the following: A Royal 
Academician ; a Director of a Railway Company ; the widow 
of a Judge; a ‘ Gossip Writer”; a designer of ladies’ hats ; 
a defeated Member of Parliament; a writer of detective 
stories; a B.B.C. announcer; an ex-Mayor; a successful 
dentist. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 29th, 1932. 
The result of this competition will appear in our issue of July 2nd, 
1932. 


Competition No. 63 (Ser sy “Carp.”) 


Ir is supposed that an American Cinema Company has decided 
to make films of six famous English novels. A prize of £2 2s. 
is offered for the best list of six novels to be used for the 
purpose, with suitable Hollywood titles. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 27th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 9th, 1932. 


_ The result of Competition No. 61 will appear in our next 
issue. 


Limerick Competition No. 33 


A prize of £1 1s. is offered each week for a new and original 
English Limerick verse on some subject dealt with in the 
current number of the Spectator. The thirty-third of these 
competitions cioses on Monday, June 27th, 1932. Entries 
should be marked * Limerick No. 33.” 

The result of the thirty-first of these competitions will be 
announced in our next issue. 

[It is requested that, to facilitate the work of the judges, 
entries should, when possible, be submitted on postcards.] 


Result of Limerick Competition No. 30 


Tue most popular subject for Limericks this week were : 
“Where Are We ?” (I. W. Bain), ** Lady Gregory’s Wake ” 
(Shane Leslie), ** The Decline of Love” (V. S. Pritchett), and 
* Altercation on the Bench.” The prize is awarded to 
** Halj.” 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
ALTERCATION ON THE BENCH (page 751), 
Who decides when M.Ds are at war ? 
Why, the Coroner—that’s what he’s for ! 
“What we're doubtful about 
Is, when Judges fall out, 
Do they finish by going to Law ? 
Hat. 
Commended : 
EARNING AND LEARNING ? 
“Contributions will not be returned if unaccompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope” (page 749). 
She was stupid but crammed full of hope : 
With the journal’s requirements she’d cope. 
The result made her cry : 
‘** Quite misleading, for I 
Sent no stamped and addressed envelope !”’ 
S. Tonkin, 
DECEMBER, 1916 (page 755). 
There was a new newspaper peer 
Who said ‘‘ It’s remarkably queer 
That whatever I say 
And whatever I pay 
I can raise nothing more than a cheer.’ 
F. M. Kenyon, 


? 


Subject: Were ARE WE ? (page 757), 
We know where we are! This, alas, 
Must label the whole world as ass; 
What we want is a Carroll 
In peaceful apparel 
To cry: Follow me through the glass ! 
W. A. RaruKey, 


The name and address, or 


Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 





). 
Report of Competition No. 60 


(Report AND Awarp By “ DUGIrI.”) 


A PRIZE of £2 2s. was offered for a Safety Jingle for Pedestrians, 7 
Competitors were reminded of the Seaman’s Rule of the Road 
and of other memory jingles worth a score of rules. 

This popular competition has disclosed one interesting, 
and rather alarming, fact—if a Spectator competitor is taken 
as representing the average intelligent citizen of these islands— | 
namely, that half the population walk, or advise others to 
walk, on the left of the road and half on the right ! 


‘“* Keep to the left is the golden rule. 
Stray to the right and you play the fool.” 
(WM. ScTHERLAND), 
* Walk RIGHT and look ahead, man. 
Face traffic or you'll be dead, man!” 
(A. M. Satmoy), 


Entries are about equally divided between these two abso. 
lutely opposing opinions. 

Now, the Highway Code of the Ministry of Transport tells 
pedestrians that ‘ if there is no footpath it is generally better 
to walk on the right of the carriage way so as to face oncoming 
traffic,” and one way of reducing the eighteen daily traffic 
deaths might be to arrive at some clear ruling on this particular 
point and make an understanding of it compulsory. 

Some of the best Jingles, notably those of Arthur Oliver, 
Captain Cleland and Gerald Summers, are too long to act as 
memory joggers. W. Hodgson Burnet’s excellent. series of 
rules is directed too much to the London “ jay walker,” but 
his one-way-traffic stanza deserves to be quoted for general 
edification : 

‘** Pedestrians should be discreet 
When they cross a one-way street, 
Before across the street they run, 
They should make sure which way’s the ‘one.’ ”’ 
J. H. finishes his four rules with a useful ‘* reminder ”: 
** Pedestrians, do not forget to keep these simple rules. 
And after that, remember drivers are sometimes fools.” 
“L. D.” simply refers us to Hymns Ancient and Modern, 269 
(omitting the fifth verse) ; Olwen Battersby is to the point : 
“Only the good are happy. 
Only the dead are good. 
So, in crossing the road, be snappy, 
Otherwise ‘you'll be good.” 
Halj’s final advice is: 
‘* When the traffie’s extra thick, 
Close your eyes and tap your stick.” 

Another marked difference of opinion is between the “ run” 
and the ** wait’ schools. The former may be represented 
by Credo: 

‘* Look right, look left, then look ahead. 
If you’re not ‘quick’ you may be ‘dead.’ ” 
and the latter by Miss C. B. L. Mackenzie, whose last lines 
tell us that: 
“Haste, for the most part, 
Is waste of good breath.”’ 


It is difficult to award any prize that may not distract some 
* right’? walkers with ‘left’ ideas, some ‘trun’ walkers 
with * wait ” ideas, or vice versa, and so produce worse con- 
fusion and even make the Spectator responsible for a daily 
average of nineteen deaths ! 

Following the rule of ** Safety First * the prize is awarded 
to Guy Hadley, 27 Madeley Road, Ealing, W. 5, for a Jingle 
that is not likely to add to the distractions of the road users 
either on feet or on wheels. 


A SAFETY JINGLE FOR PEDESTRIANS, 

Pedestrians should always know, 

Just when to stop and when to go. 
Don’t hesitate and change your mind, 
Or get halfway and look behind, 

When crossing at a one-way street, 

To look both ways is indiscreet. 

Don’t take to walking in the road, 
Or you will reap as you have strode, 

Remember, too, the driver’s nerves, 

And don’t abuse him as he swerves .. . 
But if you want to keep your head, 
Then buy a Moth, and fly instead. 


Guy Hap.Ley, 
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The Modern Theatre 


“me New Movement in the Theatre. By Leon Moussinae, 
4 (B.T. Batsford. 10 guineas.) 





Fas huge volume, from the standpoint of book-production, 
sa miracle of magnificence. It is no handy reference book 
r Bloomsbury garrets or the stage manager’s library in 
mall repertory theatres. No one, however, can say it is not 
value for money. The hundreds of lovely plates in colour 
6 F and photogravure drawn from all Europe and America are of 
0 | an unbelievable sumptuousness, and I cannot help feeling 
that in this case Mr, Batsford is.a philanthropist rather than 
Tiang, j publisher. 
Road Apart from little freshets of Jean Cocteau and others, 
which bubble out among the plates, two rivulets of com- 
‘sting, mentary trickle through this magnificent scenery—a foreword 
me by Gordon Craig, and an introduction by R. H. Packman. 
ers to § For Mr. Craig’s writings on the theatre I must confess I have 
jong ceased to have that exaggerated respect which I paid to 
his preaching when it still looked possible that he would give 
ys an ounce of practice. His foreword does little more than 
XD). repeat his plea for that importance of the designer in the 
theatre, which the designer has long been enjoying while 
Mr. Craig was bombinating in the wilderness about his wrongs, 
and he again casts the usual undocumented aspersions on the 
intelligence and capacity of actors, producers, managers or 
tells § anyone faced with a job of carrying the designer’s beautiful 
etter # dreams into actuality. 
ir Mr. Packman strikes a more original note by emphasizing 
or the influence of modern political and social thought on the 
arts, particularly so social an art as the drama, and some of 
liver, # his words are well worth weighing. 
ct as He is right in suggesting that the need for economy was 


a 


IN), 


abso. 


yen we of the original spring-beards from which some of the 
vera] § Central European and Russian designers attained new ideas 
of simplification and stylization. Is he right in suggesting 
that the modernist methods are particularly adapted to the 
untutored masses ? Ruthless stylization demands an eye and 
an intelligence already trained to a considerable degree in the 
: appreciation of its earlier phases. I have studied the 
: modernists with the greatest interest, yet I find it difficuli, 
” when I see a bunch of barbed wire on one side of the stage, a 
ogg § kitchen chair on the other and a clothes-line somewhere 
: between the two, to realize that this decor either presents or 


represents or expresses or symbolizes the Palace of the Tsar 
and the mood of the actor and the reaction of the audience at 


the same time. 
Many of the designs included do not represent the new 


John Clare: A Life. By J. W. and Anne Tibble. (Cobden-Sander- 
son. © 21s.) 

IN coming to the theme of John Clare, Mr. and Mrs. Tibble 
have been fortunate from the first ; not only have they had 
before them a personality, a literary figure and a life story of 
which the spirit has shone out with increasing allurement in 
our time, but as well they have been able to work with abun- 
ne | dance of tokens, memorials and portraits which have not been 
TS | already overworked. For that they and their readers have to 
thank Clare himself. More conspicuously than most men, 


ly Seem : : 
‘ Clare had the instinct of the chronicler ; he was bioscopic ; 
ed his poems themselves, although now and then he ventured 


le | upon detached and distant themes like Napoleon, Greek 
i” liberty, Genius, or the bust of the Princess Victoria, are usually 
close accounts of what happened to him in his diligent walks 
and talks with country life and wild nature. He never could 
be a full-blown egotist, but his business was with the things 
that made his particular world day by day. Besides his 
verses, he wrote down many of his experiences in prose. His 
verse and prose having remained in part unpublished, his latest 
biographers, who have spent some years in searching through 
print and manuscript concerning him, have had no trouble in 
making their book a new one in many of its elements. 

They introduce their system in few words : “* We have been 
glad to allow Clare to tell his own story wherever possible ”’ ; 
and they indicate the merits of his notes in prose, which indeed 





“The Samson of Northamptonshire’ 


movement at all. The new movement in the theatre is back 
to sanity, and this development the compiler ignores or 
despises. Much of the so-called expressionist drama is old- 
fashioned, and when Meyerhold, whose work is highly lauded 
in the book, brought his bag of tricks to Berlin, the Germans 
found he was doing what they had gone through and given 
up some time before. 

Actually, some of the finest illustrations are from the older 
Russian ballet, yet in the text we find a scornful reference to 
** Diaghilev’s decorative trivialities ! ” 

Typically, again, the English theatre is “‘ represented ” by 
only four examples, The Beggar’s Opera, the Gate Theatre’s 
Revolt in the Reformatory, the Festival Theatre’s Henry VIII, 
and a projected setting by Paul Nash for King Lear which has 
never yet been seen on the stage. There are several 
** projects *’ and “‘ suggestions ” for designs in the book. 

In this book, where one is able to compare the original 
design with a photograph of the final result on the stage, the 
comparison is illuminating—and depressing. 

There are many beautiful drawings here of costumes 
conceived as hanging on the human frame when it is either 
entirely static or moving only in a limited series of highly 
artificial poses. The “ intellectuals’? want a dehumanized 
theatre to suit a dehumanized world. Emphasis is constantly 
laid by Craig and his choir on the preferability of the marionette 
theatre to the theatre of living actors. Why? Because the 
autocrat-designer-producer of the Craig theatre does not 
want any exercise of independent intelligence or emotion to 
complicate his task, and because the movements of marionettes 
can be arbitrarily controlled and limited to their place in the 
diagram. 

Those of us who are working in the English theatre can view 
with detached interest this ideal of a designer-controlled 
theatre, in which marionettes act stylized plays for mass- 
minds. And if we published our own book on the same lavish 
scale we should not omit Oliver Messel, Doris Zinkeisen, 
Paul Shelving, Norman Wilkinson, George Sheringham, 
Aubrey Hammond, G. E, Calthrop, E. McKnight Kauffer, 
Laurence Irving and half a dozen more who without attach- 
ment to any narrow theory are creating apt beauty in the 
practical theatre. 

But the more I read of critics who deplore the backward 
state of the theatre the more I am assured that their only 
test of greatness’ in the theatre is freedom from the 
contamination of working in one. 

C. B. Cocnran, 


3 


are valuable ; the man knew what he was looking at and 
employed a vocabulary of. remarkable precision—dialect, 
tempered by sensitive reading. It would appear from this 
biography that Clare, and persons generally of his status, 
never read trash, and the result was an orderly sense of 
expression. So, though Clare in his recollections and corre- 
spondence lacks in some measure that which is also wanting 
from many of his poems—sustained and interdependent design 

his part in his own biography is always easy and clear. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tibble, alternating with him, provide an excetlent 
antiphon ; they carry out their task of narrative and comment, 
of explanation and reflection in a style naturally more learned 
than his and still select and progressive. They have been con- 
fronted with one obvious difficulty—that of keeping the 
literary world which Clare knew, and its many minor interests, 
within limits appropriate to the subtle story which really 
occupies him—that of a poet’s tragedy in lonelinesss. In the 
end they have worked their way very skilfully through this 
matter of details chiefly technical, not excluding them but 
not losing their view of the path. Was Clare's life a tragedy ? 
It has been, from time to time during the past seventy years, 
a handy topic of the Tussaudesque kind for magazine con- 
tributors to run through. The peasant: the poet : London’s 
latest lion: the lunatic: forgotten. Such headings are not 
wholly wrong. But they scarcely touch the depths of Clare 
and the height of his manhood. His present (and, I imagine, 
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his final) biographers, have done that. They have compre- 
hended the power of a gift of Clare’s which some would deny 
him——his imagination ; and their study, which of course leads 
to ‘*‘ despondency and madness,” is nevertheless one of a 
triumphant identity. ‘“ Iam! but what I am none cares or 
knows.” Clare certainly wrote that (not, as has been often 
assumed, in his last poem, but, as is now shown, before 1848, 
after which he wrote many things). But he also asserted his 
superiority over that fear of oblivion : 
“T snatched the Sun’s eternal ray, 
And wrote till Earth was but a name.” 

Indeed, the simple fact that during his long confinement (from 
1837, with one shadowy season of liberty, until 1864) he con- 
tinued to produce poetry, and frequently to achieve a lyrical 
beauty which only a devotion to the art of poetry could have 
bred, is an arguinent for his victory over the affliction and dis- 
enchantment which had preyed upon him. It is true that not 
even the researches of Mr. and Mrs. Tibble have found much of 
‘the clear spirit’ in Clare after he reached the year 1860, 
when he was sixty-seven. The poems seem to have ceased 
then, and his sparing conversation became only an occasional 
brief remark. . His physician had to record his ‘ eventual 
insensibility to the flowers and sunshine.” But this was the 
effect of bodily exhaustion. 

In contemplating this man of genius, we cannot but ask 
what was the cause of his collapsing into insanity, and all the 
more curiously because his poetry, on the whole, is so equable 
and happy—more so than his beloved Cowper’s, for it has more 
music and breezy stir. Clare’s biographers produce a striking 
fragment of conversation between Miss Agnes Strickland and 
Clare, in 1860. The lady with kindly clumsiness asked, ‘‘ Tell 
me which you liked best, literature or your former avocation ? ” 
He answered (she observed) ‘* with sudden vehemence,”’ draw- 
ing a rustic distinction : ‘* 1 liked hard work best, I was happy 
then. Literature has destroyed my head and brought me here.’’ 
This theory is involved in a great deal of what Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibble tell us about Clare’s problems between 1818 and 1835, 
and particularly in the business side of his writing life. His 
capacity for making a living with his pen underwent un- 
necessary handicaps. The biographers unfold the twisted 
affair of his copyrights and his receipts and liabilities. In 
some ways Clare could not have found a better publisher and 
adviser than John Taylor (although even he was embarrassed 
by the claims of a country bookseller) ; but Taylor, probably 
through having too many irons in the fire, did not master 
Clare’s situation and did not allow Clare to do so for himself. 
The account of all this in the book before us is severe, but as 
nearly impartial as the love the writers have for Clare could 
reach ; and it may well be that simplicity and a modicum 
of prosperity in the poet’s publishing affairs would have saved 
him from his abyss. The work need not be presumed to have 
only iiterary and psychological appeal ; it presents a store of 
vivid history and consideration for the naturalist, the inquirer 
into village conditions and manners under George III and 
some time after, and anyone who may be moved by a definite 
revelation of the spirit of man. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


The Lion Tamed 


Lenin. By James Maxton. 
THE mass-production of literature in the form of “ series ’’ is 
full of unexpected embarrassments. Messrs. Peter Davies 
have recently embarked on a “series” of five-shilling bio- 
graphies ; and in a series opening with Julius Caesar and 
Saint Paul a place had obviously to be found for Lenin, the 
greatest prophet and empire-builder of the present age. The 
only trouble was that there have recently been two or three 
popular biographies of Lenin in English; and the English 
writers who might be supposed to have some knowledge of 
the subject had already delivered themselves. In this quan- 
dary, the enterprising publishers bethought themselves of the 
world of politics, and entrusted the job to the heir-apparent 
of Leninism in England and leacer-presumptive of the coming 
revolution, Mr. James Maxton, M.P. 


(Peter Davies. 5s.) 


The result is, it must be confessed, distinctly surprising. 
We had hoped for a vigorous and decisive onslaught on the 
effete forces of Capitalism ; and we had feared that the facts 


——— 


ee. 


of Lenin’s life might: be buried from view under a hail of brick. 
bats. Both hopes and fears have been disappointed, The 
book is commendably free from. political propaganda, and 
Mr. Maxton sticks soberly, almost pedantically, to the maj 
business of biography. He has written with Krupskaya’s 
Memories and Trotsky’s Life of Lenin open in front of him: 
he has dipped into Professor Laski’s Communism and one vn 
two volumes of the English translation of Lenin’s Writings ; 
and he has gazed in wild surmise on the binding of Das Kapital, 
Thus equipped, he has set down straightforwardly, accurately 
and readably the somewhat meagre known facts of Lenin’s 
career down to the Bolshevik revolution. It has been done 
before ; but Mr. Maxton has: done it as well as anybody, 

The limitations of the book are, however, more conspicuous 
than its merits. Mr. Maxton, despite a few glib phrases about 
Hegelian Dialectic, and one or two borrowings from Prince 
Mirsky’s Lenin, has not got beyond the A BC of his hero's 
philosophical and political theories ; and when these loom on 
the horizon, he begins to walk delicately and passes by on the 
other side as rapidly as decency will allow. Still more discon. 
certing are the chronological proportions of the book. Lenin, 
as Mr, Maxton correctly remarks, ‘‘ was an unknown person 
in the public life of the world until October, 1917.’ For the 
next five years he was the absolute ruler of Russia. Yet 
these five years are huddled away by Mr. Maxton into a dozen 
perfunctory pages of his last two chapters. His treatment 
of these all-important years of Lenin’s life cannot be called 
inadequate ; it simply does not exist. Kamenev and Zinoviey 
get a bare mention. The names of Joffe, Rykov and Stalin 
never appear. Brest-Litovsk and the Nep get three or four 
lines each. The greater part of Mr. Maxton’s book is a series 
of introductory chapters to a work he has forgotten to write. 

It would not matter so much if this torso of a biography, 
like the fragment of a Greek statue, sufficed in itself to reveal 
the power and personality of its subject. But Mr. Maxton’s 
hero seems strangely anaemic. This Lenin roars like any 
sucking-dove. When he lived in London “he liked to go to the 
Socialist churches then in existence, where a Socialist meeting 
was conducted with all the usual forms of a church service, 
sermon, reading of lessons, singing of hymns and sometimes 
even prayer ”’ ; and he resented Allied intervention in 1918-19 
mainly because it interrupted his philanthropic designs for 
the welfare of the Russian people. There is nothing here of 
the man of destiny who, by sheer force of will, dominated first 
his party and then his country, and who, for his principles, 
would never have hesitated to sacrifice his own life or that of 
thousands of his fellow-men. — Is this, you ask as you turn the 
last page, the real Lenin? And is this the real Mr. Maxton ? 
On the whole, it is rather comforting. Under. the leadership 
of this kind Mr. Maxton, pupil and biographer of this: kind 
Lenin, the English revolution will, you feel sure, be conducted 
in the mildest and most benevolent—we had almost said, in 
the most gentlemanlike—spirit. 


Mr. James Joyce 


James Joyce and the Plain Reader. By Charles Duff. (Desmond 
Harmsworth. 2s.) 

Tus booklet has a fault: Mr. Duff, in his effort to make 

things plain to the plain reader, often makes passages of 

Ulysses ordinary. For instance, his relation on page 16 of 

Stephen Daedalus’ conduct of his class puts the whole 

episode on a low plane : 

“The boys are fond of him, though they regard him as the 
sort of a person whose leg can well be pulled without risk of danger. 
Thus, in the middle of the lesson one of them asks him to tell them 
a story, an idea immediately taken up by another who suggests 
that it be a ghost story. A moment later the work is forgotten 
while the master asks his class riddles. It is altogether a very 
Dublin classroom atmosphere, and the time is whiled away with 
harmless exchanges of wit and wisdom until the hour of freedom 
strikes.” 

This brings it down to the ground.. The boys, when they 
spoke of a ghost story had penetrated to Stephen’s brooding 
on the death of his mother; the riddle that he asks has to 
do with that obsession. The scene is really a prelude to the 
brothel scene, and Mr. Duff by putting it on this plane has 
emptied it of significance. It is true that he does not make 
other episodes so ordinary. Still, a sense of things being put 


on a lower plane, of unacknowledgement of the fact that the 
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writer being dealt with is a poet, accompanies my reading 
of James Joyce and the Plain Reader. 

There is an argument in the booklet that I am glad to see 
made: it is to the effect that Joyce’s mind is not tragic, 
put genial and comic, and that Ulysses should be read, not 
altogether, but to a great extent, for the fun of it. Mr. Joyce 
has great power of extravagant comedy—Leopold Bloom 
himself is a comic creation of the first rank—and I know 
no grander piece of humorous writing than there is in the scene 
where Bloom comes into conflict with the Citizen in the 
public house. From the first to the last word spoken by 
the Dublin ‘* bowsie ” who relates it, the episode is comic 
in ite language, character and action. And Mr. Duff is right 
when he states that each of Joyce’s works is more genial than 
its predecessors. However, he is in two minds about Work 
in Progress. In his bibliography of Joyce, he puts it down 
asa * poetic novel,” but in the text he suggests that it may be 
“a superb piece of nonsense-prose springing from the * giantism 
of Irishness’ . . . an item flung at the heads of critics, a 
breed very heartily detested by Joyce.” Now Mr. Joyce has 
no detestation of critics. And it is very wrong to give the 
suggestion that Work in Progress has nonsense in it, or that 
it can be compared in any way with the non-intellectual 
exercises Of Gertrude Stein. It is based on a remarkable 
idea and it is being given remarkable organization. We 
should read it in the way we look on tapestry-—the figures 
and natural objects are different from what they would be 
on canvas—less representational, more full of suggestion, 
emerging from and merging into each other. I have always 
considered that Joyce's primary distinction is in his power 
to reveal what Professor Santayana names “ essences *’—the 
timeless aspect of the things we can distinguish. Take 
Gertie MacDowell as she appears on the beach at Sandymount 
(not Howth as Mr. Duff supposes). The mind that is shown 
us is the mind of an ordinary adolescent girl. But looked 
at with comprehension, an ordinary adolescent girl has, like 
every Other creature or thing, a timeless aspect: the bell 
rings for the Angelus in the Star of the Sea chapel, a memory 
of the Odyssey is brought to us, and we see Gertie as Nausicaa, 
the eternal young girl, the Virgin. ‘The technique by which 
Joyce reveals the “essences” is all his own, but his per- 
ception of them may have been assisted by that training 
which Mr. Duff and others take note of—his training in 
Catholic philosophy. ‘“‘ Always round the corner, but 
strangely out of sight,” says Professor Santayana in noting the 
support that he has for his doctrine of essences, “* is Catholic 
philosophy.” It is absurd to imagine that either Clongowes 
or University College, Dublin, led their students into the 
realm of essence ; the Jesuits in Ireland have no more interest 
in metaphysics than any other teachers there have : Mr. Joyce 
must have discovered that realm for himself. But he got 
some support for his feeling about it from the aesthetic of 
Saint Thomas, and, probably, from certain Catholic practices : 
the Mass, after all, is a solemn revelation of ** essences,” 
and so are the other sacraments. On this side, too, there has to 
be taken into account Joyce’s objection to history—an 
objection which a proud spirit in a defeated and frustrated 
country might easily find in himself. ‘ History, or the 
denial of reality, for they are two names for one thing, may 
be said to be that which deceives the whole world,” he 
declared in a youthful essay published in his college magazine. 
This lack of interest in the succession of ages, this insistence 
upon what is timeless, leads him to telescope Ithaka and 
Dublin in Ulysses and Abraham and Daniel O’Connell in 
Work in Progress. 





There is a section of the reading public to whom Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert’s Baedeker to Ulysses is likely to seem too formidable. 
To them this booklet may be recommended. The author is 
fortunate in having Mr. Herbert Read’s prefatory letter for his 
volume, Papraic Conum, 
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The Cold North 


The Call of the North. 

and Marrot. 15s.) 
Thirty Years in the Golden North. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuose for whom the attraction of travel is primarily anthro- 
pological will always be puzzled at the zeal which again and 
again has driven men to the hideous privations and dangers of 
the Arctic Circle. Here there is no lost culture to be re- 
covered ; no clues to be picked up that hint at the origins of 
our own social structure or creeds. For his goal the explorer 
has only a mathematical point undistinguished in the sur- 
rounding white blank. Only his instruments inform him of his 
success or failure. ‘* Nearly everything in the circumstances 
which then surrounded us,” wrote Peary, ** seemed too strange 
to be thoroughly realized, but one of the strangest of these 
circumstances seemed to be the fact that, in a march of only a 
few hours, I had passed from the Western to the Eastern 
hemisphere .... we had been travelling due north, while, in 
the last few miles of the same march we had been travelling 
south, although we had all the time been travelling precisely 
in the same direction.” ‘* Well,” one feels inclined to sav, 
“What of it 7” It is an experience, which any of us can imagine 
at home, illustrating a principle we have all held since our 
school days. How few of us have ever the slightest idea which 
point of the compass we are facing. ‘The whole conquest scems 
to reek of mere record breaking; a feat of vast endurance 
comparable to the athletes of U.S.A., who walk backwards 
from coast to coast or push peas up mountains with their noses. 
And yet after the North-West and North-East Passages to the 
Indies had been despaired of as commercial routes, and long 
after scientists had abandoned the myth of a sheltered Polar 
sea within whose ice cliffs lay the Fortunate Isles full of flowers 
and song birds, there has been no sacrifice of time, money, 
honour and life, which has not been made for this impersonal 
and austere ideal, 

Mr. Houben’s book, The Call of the North, has already had 
wide popularity in Germany. It is in brief and popular form a 
history of Polar exploration from the times of the Norsemen 
to the ill-fated exploit of General Nobile. Each expedition of 
importance is graphically described, and taken together these 
records distil an essence of peculiar flavour ; all, or nearly all, 
are tales of delay, frustration and slow attrition; stories of 
beleaguered handfuls of men waiting through the six months’ 
darkness for the winter to break, of misdirection and treachery, 
of human nature worn down by hunger to its stark skeleton. 
And over many of these ventures hangs the dark shadow, 
discreetly hinted at by Mr. Houben, of cannibalism, One 
particular feature reappears impressively in all these narra- 
tives : the peculiar preservative quality of the North. In the 
Tropics the very fecundity of life is destructive ; death comes 
in a thousand ways from insect, reptile and animal; gross 
vegetation obliterates whole cities. In the Arctic stores are left 
on the seashore and collected again five years later; log-books 
are read after a century’s loss ; films are developed explaining 
ancient tragedies. Freshly preserved bodies disclose the 
ravages of the carving knife. 

Mr. Jan Welzl’s Thirty Years in the Golden North is a story 
not of exploration but residence. It is the autobiography of a 
Central Eurepean living in fantastic condition in the Russian 
Arctic. He describes with a simplicity that is convincing and 
breathlessly exciting the lives of Esquimaux and rare traders ; 
the very rough justice dispensed to pedlars of poisoned alcohol, 
the depressions that cause men to shoot themselves in tooth- 
ache, the family life of a community immured in darkness for 
six consecutive months of the year; the peculiar physical 
fragility of these people, who rarely attain what in more 
temperate climates is regarded as early middle age ; of girls 
who bear their first child at the age of nine and are the common 
property of their male relatives; of a Swede whose hand 
became affected with itching and burning. “I said to him: 
‘Knock your hand against the table.”. The Swede knocked 
his hand against the edge of the table, and his fingers flew off 
in all directions.” The present reviewer has no means of 
judging the authenticity of the experiences. Judged by aliterary 
standard it is well worthy of consideration. The incident of Pitt's 
nose, told in an unconscious Ernest Hemingway style, deserves 
EVELYN Wate, 
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a place in any anthology of short stories. 
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The Religion of Tibet. By Sir Charles Bell, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 


I.C.8.(retd.). (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 18s.) 
In the Footsteps of the Buddha. By RénéGrousset. Translated 
from the French by Mariette Leon. (Routledge. 15s.) 


The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature. 

By Har Dayal, M.A., Ph.D. (Kegan Paul. 18s.) 
In Lhasa, and all the lands that pay homage to the Dead and 
Living Buddhas, Sir Charles Bell is believed to be the re- 
incarnation of a lama who prayed on his death-bed to be reborn 
in some powerful country, so as to be able to help Tibet. In 
his life, as in his books, he has not disappointed those who 
have placed this trust in him, and we in the West have also 
reason to be grateful, for he knows more about Tibet than any 
other living Englishman, and can tell us what he knows in a 
erisp and cogent way. 

Three-fourths of the material in his latest book is derived 
from valuable manuscripts given to him by the Dalai and 
Tashi Lamas, or is based on conversations with leading 
Tibetans. Its purpose is to describe how Buddhism came to 
High Asia and how it has transformed a warrior people living 
in a bleak climate into a nation of monks and philosophers. 
(Perhaps the author would not approve of this summary 
generalization, but it must serve.) How did a creed of resig- 
nation and non-violence, evolved in the steaming foothills of 
the Himalayas, conquer the reivers of the uplands and the 
horsemen of the Gobi? The author tells us what happened 
in Tibet : he does not go beyond his chosen province, but he 
does suggest that Gautama Buddha had Tartar blood in his veins. 

This would explain why Buddhism could not survive in the 
land of its birth, but flourished in far China : the lofty discipline 
of Renunciation could not maintain itself amongst a people 
who turned to adoration more easily than to cold analysis, to 
bhakti rather than to gnana. Organized religion is largely a 
matter of race: Christians in Europe have often asked them- 
selves—still ask themselves, if they have studied Eastern 
religions—how far their various Churches represent the heart 
and mind of the Founder of their faith. So with Buddhism 
The Mahayanist dogma that spread to Tibet and the simpler, 
sterner creed of the Hinayanists of Ceylon cannot both be 
complete versions of what the Lord Buddha taught ; but we 
who are outside these faiths can learn something from each 
and jiook on both with respect. 

Perhaps Sir Charles Bell’s chapter on Christéan Missions in 
Tibet will be of the greatest interest to the general reader, but 
to me the earlier sections, dealing with the ancient Shamanistic 
worship called Pén were pages of singular excitement and 
discovery. The method by which the sacred books of India 
were translated into Tibetan, the rule of life in the convent 
, strongholds, the stigmata which must be discovered on those 
infants who are destined to be Grand Lamas, and the ad- 
ministration of the country by an enthroned priesthood are all 
well described ; and the book is also packed with a “ human 
interest ” difficult to convey, for the scenes are not easily re- 
movable from their context. To appreciate them we must 
share the adventures of the famous saint Mi-la-rupa, a con- 
temporary of William the Conqueror, who warmed himself 
by stimulation “ of the three nerves that meet at the navel,” 
s0 that he could sit naked, night-long, in the snow of a Tibetan 
winter ; and learn of the asceticisms practised by his forbears 
and predecessors—‘‘ Lotus Thunderbolt,” ‘‘ Void-Contem- 
plating Lion,” “‘ Playful Thunderbolt,” and others ; sit with 
sorcerers ; meet an intoxicated Living Buddha; live with 
the author in the marvellous old monasteries ; hear with him 
how the lips of the poor women of Lhasa are touched with 
prophecy once a year at the time of the Great Prayer; and 
above all, acquire something of the calm and detachment of 
the cultured Tibetans with whom he conversed. I have 
rarely read a book with more pleasure. The author’s excellent 
photographs are a supererogatory adornment. 

Professor Grousset’s account of the great age of Buddhism—- 
well translated as it is—has perhaps been misnamed Jn the 
Footsteps of the Buddha, for it is concerned with the journeyings 
not of the Enlightened One himself, but those of his later 
disciples, particularly that of the famous Hsuan-tsang, a priest 
of Honan-fu, who went on a pilgrimage to the shrines of 
Buddhism more than a thousand years after Gautama “ turned 
the wheel of the law.” 
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slashes the snow or clanks in its gilded case. Enlivened by heady 
wine, he summons his falcon and roams far afield. His bow, bey 
beneath his mighty effort, never misses its mark: two birds ofte, 
fall together, brought down by a single shot of his whistling arroy, 
Men draw aside everywhere to let him pass, for his valour and hij 
warlike spirit are well known in the Gobi.” 

To this ferocious cavalier came Hsuan-tsang, then a boy. 
priest in his teens, with a petition to be allowed to travel jy 
India in order to collate the scriptures of his faith : 

‘“* His colouring was delicate, his eyes brilliant: his bearing wa 
grave and majestic, and his features seemed to radiate charm anj 
brightness. His voice was pure and penetrating in quality, so tha 
his hearers never grew weary of listening to him.” 

The Emperor refused permission; but the Master of th 
law was not to be dissuaded from his quest by the formality 
of a passport. There were gaps in the interpretation of th 
Buddhist canon, and Hsuan-tsang was determined to discoye 
the true teaching of his Master at its source. So for the next 
sixteen years he led a life of travel and discovery unsurpassed 
in any day or age, considering the difficulties then to k 
surmounted. 

He crossed the frontier at Kao-chang, and entered India by 
the ‘silk route” at Kuchan, making his way through Samar. 
kand and Afghanistan to the then world-famous University of 
Taxila, near present-day Rawalpindi. Thence he went into 
Kashmir, where he spent three years; then to Benares, 
Buddh-Gaya, Nalanda; and southwards by the coast of 
Orissa towards Ceylon, where he hoped to worship at the 
Shrine of the Tooth. But Ceylon was in a state of revolution; 
he was compelled to return by the west coast, and after thre 
more years of wandering reached China safely, with 60 
Sanskrit books which he settled down to translate. ‘Twenty 
years later, at the age of sixty-one, he died in the convent of 
The Great Beneficence, just after finishing his last book, The 
Perfection of Sapieule: a full, well-rounded life, whose adven- 
tures, as so ably described by M. Grousset, throw a flood of 
light on the soul of Asia at the time of its flowering in such 
noble works of art as the earlier frescoes of Ajanta. 

Professor Har Dayal’s learned study of the Bodhisattva 
doctrine bears all the marks of a University thesis, which it 
is; but, besides being a valuable source book of information 
for students it does also give a comprehensive description of 
the Way of Enlightenment, and contains a number of com- 
parisons between Mahayanist ideals and the active altruism 
of the Franciscan friars. It is probably true that the later 
developments of Buddhism sprang from a_half-formulated 
demand in the heart of the Indian people for social service. 
Yet that heart, infinite in its theoretical tenderness for life 
created, soon turned again to contemplation rather than 
action, and delved into the abstractions of the Unconscious 
rather than grappled with the world about it. We shall never 
know for certain why Buddhism withered in India and 
flourished farther East, but to those on whom such subjects 
exercise a fascination greater than any puzzle of the West, 
Professor Har Dayal has something of interest to say. 

F,. Yeats-Brown, 


Lady Caroline Lamb 


Lady Caroline Lamb. By Elizabeth Jenkins. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
** [ HAVE always thought you the cleverest, most agreeal ie, 
absurd, amiable, perplexing, dangerous, fascinating little 
being that lives now or ought to have lived two thousand 
years ago. I won’t talk to you of beauty—I am no judge. 







But our beauties cease.to be so when near you, and therefore 
So Byron 
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having a proper scorn of “ fictional biography ” 
ferring to let her tale tell itself. 
and unfailingly vivid. 


A Letter from India. 
India : 


Danger in India. 
Apmirers of Mr. Thompson must have been eagerly awaiting 
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pote to Lady Caroline in 1812, when they first met; and 
may well stand as her epitaph. She was undoubtedly 
gscinating, and undoubtedly dangerous, both to herself 
and others. Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, her professed and able 
ampion, proves in this memoir both her charm and her 
danger. 

lady Caroline Ponsonby, who was born in 1785, was 
jought up by her aunt, the Duchess of Devonshire, in the 
‘javish and haphazard surroundings ” of Devonshire House, 
then at the height of its fame. The wild, impressionable child 
guld scarcely have had a worse training than in this house, 
yhere, she told Lady Morgan, the children were * served on 
iver, but carrying their plates to the kitchen: no one to 
ittend to them, servants all at variance,’ and knew of no 
ank between dukes and beggars. 

“The portrait of the child is, as usual, the sketch for that of the 
yonan. The boyish element in her tastes survived in her fondness 
for games, her skill as a horsewoman, her habit of dressing herself as 
sboy, and that finely pointed direction of speech which gives her 
ytterances their inexpressible charm. ‘The sensibility of the child 
ghocried when music was pathetic, and the ardent enthusiasm that 
fellin love with ‘a friend. of Charles Fox, a friend of liberty "—these 
nake the story.” 

Lady Caroline’s marriage to William Lamb, the future 
lord Melbourne, is wel! known, and her liaison with Byron, 
whappily, even better known. It was an_ unfortunate 
episode in his life, and still more so in hers. They were 
unsuited to each other in every way, and Byron very soon 
gew bored with her: but her desperate passion continued 
to lead her into foolhardy actions, and more than once to 
threaten her reason. ‘* My life has not been the best possible. 
The slave of impulse—I have rushed forward to my own 
destruction,” she wrote in the year of Byron’s death, with 

J , 
the clear perception of her own character which rarely left 
her. She herself died four years later, in 1828, stricken in 
mind and body, but forgiven at last by the husband who 
may have begun her wild career, who certainly suffered 
fom it, but whom all the time she loved. 
From Lady Caroline’s mad escapades in page’s clothes to 
her sad decline in ** that era, gloomy and prosaic, with which 
we are hopelessly familiar beeause it ushered in our own,” 
Miss Jenkins follows her subject with complete understanding : 

J 

“The contradiction of her nature was that she combined a sense, 
m appreciation of personality so profound that it overrode allcon- 
ventions, and made it natural to her to ride on the box if she wanted 
to talk to the coachman, with a complete obliviousness of the collec- 
tive personality of society, or the significance of anyone’s position, 
apart from his or her interest as a character.” 
Miss Jenkins treats her material with scrupulous fairness, 
in spite of her partisanship of Lady Caroline. Her re-telling 





of the Byron affair gains more force than it loses by her 


sedulous quotation of their letters and other documents: 


and she sees, as everyone must, the glaring faults on both 


sides. Throughout the book she relies largely on quotation, 
and pre- 


The result is delightful 


The lack of any index is a grave defect. There are not 


even chapter headings or any other guide through a book 


n which figure the greatest names of the Regency. There 


is a full bibliography, and too full a synopsis of each of Lady 
Caroline’s three novels. 
to-day, and that, however favourably Miss Jenkins may 
compare it with certain modern publications, would be 
forgotten if Calantha were not Lady Caroline and Glenarvon 
Byron. 
she herself would not be forgotten. 
however great her faults, enriched the age she lived in. 
Jenkins’ admirable biography does her full justice. 


Glenarvon alone retains any interest 


Even if Lady Caroline had never met Byron, however, 
So vivid a personality, 
Miss 


Monica REDLICH. 


India To-day 


By Edward Thompson. (Faber and 
Faber. 5s.) 

A Foreign View. 
10s. 6d.) 


By Geoffrey Tyson. 


By André Philip. (Sidgwick and 


io Jackson. 


(Jchn Murray. 3s. 6d.) 


he result of the impressions formed by his visit to India this 


year. They will not be disappointed, even though he has 





nothing to tell us about the Hindu-Muhammadan question, and 
very little on the form which the new constitution should take. 
‘** For forms of government let fools contest.” 


What interests Mr. Thompson is the “ principles of a peace ”— 
the subject of his most valuable chapter. 

He rejects the idea that we can keep those who make up the 
real opposition in gaol, while we are framing the constitution, 
and then release them and expect them to work it. Negotiation 
is necessary. He believes in the possibility of an honourable 
peace with Mr. Gandhi and the Congress. The principles 
which he outlines include even the retention of those anti- 
terrorist coercive measures, known as the Ordinances, for the 
N.W. Frontier Province and Bengal, where they are most 
certainly required. That the Indian opposition will agree to 
this seems doubtful. Yet Mr. Thompson convinces us that 
the experiment of such a negotiation is worth making ; its 
success or failure alike would, he says, finish Mr. Gandhi as a 
first-rate subversive force. 

The saying, ‘‘ Force is no remedy ”—like other platitudes—- 
is not quite true. When a surgeon sets a broken limb, he uses 
force. But this is no remedy by itself. Rest, habit and 
treatment have to be allowed to do the rest. The present 
** artificial peace which with luck may be kept for another two 
years until the new Constitution is ready ”’ will give time for 
India’s dislocated members to grow together again, as well as fur- 
nishing opportunity for the desired negotiation. Ifit takes place, 
then at least England will not have to say after the mischief is 
done, as General Dyer did: ‘“ I never knew that there was no 
way out.” 

This eminently readable little book, instinct with broad views 
and penetrative sympathies, ought to be in the hands of every- 
one who wishes to understand the problem before us. The 
next book, on the other hand, India: A Foreign View, by 
Dr. André Philip, the French writer on Socialist movements, is 
terribly hard reading, as translations so commonly are, 
Moreover it is full of figures—ill-digested and untrustworthy ; 
Lord Burnham has given one example in his introduction, and 
there are others. What, besides, is to be made of an author 
who thinks Morley is the name of a Viceroy, and gives 1919 as 
the date of the creation of municipalities and district boards, 
&e. ? 

“Tt has been computed that every fifth man in Great Britain is 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, on our Indian connection 
for his livelihood. That being so it passes the comprehension of most 
thinking people why so little account has been taken of the 

dangerous forces which are every day gathering in India to destroy 
our trade and commerce.” 
Such is the burden of Mr. Tyson’s book, Danger in India. 
He fears nothing less than expropriation, once the constitution 
is established. After all there is such a thing as justice, even 
for that European non-official community, which did not 
discover and exploit Caleutta and Bombay, but called them 
into existence. But for it, the one would have remained a 
pestiferous swamp, the other a fishermen’s island. Mr. 
Tyson’s solution is an Indo-British Trade Convention, and not 
constitutional safeguards, which he shows good reason for 


rejecting. A. F. FREMANTLE. 











THE TRAGEDY OF 
THE DARDANELLES 


By EDMOND DELAGE 
With an Introduction by 
GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B. 

THE TIMES.—“ M. Delage, in picturesque and 
vigorous style, surveys the campaign from begin- 
ning to end. Amid his rapid prose and 
hurrying narrative he keeps up a crackle of vivid 
personal references.” 

With Sketch-Map. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


Dream of Destiny. By Arnold Bennett. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Forget-Me-Not. By Joseph Shearing. (Heinemann. ‘7s. 6d.) 
Royal Flush. By Margaret Irwin. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 
Dictator. By George Slocombe. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

T .e Scornful Man. By Muriel Harris. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Cross Winds. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

Café Bar. By G. Scott Moncrieff. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

WuEN, in the course of the next few years, a systematic 
attempt is made to estimate the significance of Arnold Bennett, 
I prophesy that one oi its first efforts will be to restore to its 
due place that greatly underrated novel, The Pretty Lady. The 
unfinished work now before us does not belong to the same 
class, but it is written out of the same side of Bennett's 
interests. Its women have more in common with Queen than 
with Hilda Lessways. The value of such novels lies in the 
appeal their subjects made, not only to Bennett’s innocence, 
but to the streak of poetry and mysticism in his nature. The 
curiosity that got to the bottom of Imperial Hoiel, that recon- 
structed secrets from the shavings of every literary workshop, 
was bafiled here: and men like Bennett often do their best 
work when confronted with a subject which they do not fully 
understand. 

I have no doubt that many astute readers will foresee 
exactly how Dream of Destiny would have ended. I cannot, 
and remain tantalized to know how the affair between Roland 
and Phoebe was to develop. Roland Smith, the wealthy 
bachelor (a younger, rather less polished version of G. J. 
Hoape) met at a party a young woman of whom he had 
dreamed that he was married to her and that she died in 
childbirth. The “ pretty lady ” turned out, this time, to be a 
star actress named Phoebe Friar. Roland obviously got on 
more than well with her; she achieved a great success, and 
had a breakdown immediately after the first night. In a 
brief, hysterical encounter, she expressed sudden animosity 
against Roland... . 

The early chapters have the old gusto and love of detail, but 
Bennett seems to be writing, half fatigued, to please himself : 

“They talked dressing-gowns, and then hosiers generally, and 
then curved off to bootmakers. The men’s shops of the West End 
were judged and classed. The complex and secret existence of well- 
dressed males who entered their clubs as carelessly as though their 
clothes grew on them by the aid of nature alone, was laid bare with 
all its tragedies and its brief triumphs. All these matters were 
settled. But beneath the floating bubbles of the chatter of the two 
cronies ran the slow, deep stream of their ideas concerning women. 
Roland especially, against his superficial inclination, was still 
seriously preoccupied by the great and terrible subject and the 
myopic wrong-headedness of Tommy thereon. He deemed it his 
duty as a true friend to utter a few remarks to Tommy. He would ; 
yet he would not; yet he would. At last the words came out of 
themselves.”’ 

It is with real sadness that one realizes that the companion- 
able stream of writing can flow no longer. A long short story, 
Venus Rising from the Sea, also has the stage for a background. 

Mr. Joseph Shearing, studying an. historical murder case in 
which a duchess was the victim and a governess ‘ the other 
woman,” has sought to reconstruct imaginatively the life and 
personality of the governess. His Lucille owes more than a 
little to Becky Sharpe, and the original story, with the duke’s 
suicide and the long and fruitless interrogation of the governess, 
has given him great opportunities : but he deserves all credit 
for contriving, out of it all, a first-class murder story and 
psychological study combined. Forget-Me-Not is an excellent 
piece of work—vigorous, definite, and unusual. 

Miss Margaret Irwin goes one further. She gives us an 
historical novel in which * none of the characters is imaginary.” 
The story of ‘* Madame,” sister of Charles II of England, and 
her marriage to “ Monsieur,”’ the vain and perverted younger 
brother of Louis XIV of France, is well known in outline. 
Miss Irwin, having first soaked her imagination in the period, 
uses it to fill the outline : and so well has she prepared herself 
for her task that the reader readily believes that not a person 
could speak out of character in her pages. Here is Monsieur, 
welcoming back his Minette ; 


*** You did not like my Lucreee,’ he said, and she could not think 
at first what he was talking of. ‘ Oh yes,’ he told her, ‘ I saw you go 
I see everything, 


out mto the garden to avoid speaking to me. 


everything that is to do with you. Will you not see a little too} 
See how women have sickened me, always teasing one to pay atte; 
tion to their charms or their virtues ? If I could tell you how wolias 
have pestered me! And to one who absolutely demanded that 1 
should make love to her, I replied languidly—* If you will first { 
mit me to put on my gloves.’ Yet they go on. Only you on 
different. I feel I can say anything to you. Besides you, all Other 
women seem like false fat slugs.’ ”’ 

And then, presently, the truth : 


‘““* They should not have married me to you,’ 


: said Monsieyp 
they should not have married me at all.’ ’ ° 


Royal Flush is too full to summarize. Charles, Monsieur, 
Buckingham (** the dragonfly ’’), Moliére, live and move ang 
have their authentic being in its pages: the intrigues are 
most happily recorded, making us share in their urgency, | 
am unresponsive to historical novels as a class, but this is an 
exception : the Book Society has chosen advisedly. 

Mr. George Slocombe, who ought to know a great deal about 
these things, tells us in Dictator how a certain Anarchist, re. 
turning as a revolutionary to Thalia, plays a trick upon his 
people and has himself appointed Dictator. The story of 
Hannibal's career is uncannily interesting, and he comes out 
well at its climax : but it is hard not to feel, at times, that one 
kind of writing has been superimposed upon another. Any. 
one who has ever attempted to take castor oil in hot water will 
know exactly what I mean—and I leave the intelligent reader 
to infer what train of thought, suggested by Mr. Slocombe’ 
story, put into my head so unsavoury a simile. 

Dr. Aicadre, whose clinic at Deux Estaings had for some 
time been attracting favourable attention, loved and married 
Laure Teterger for the beauty of her hands. Laure’s mother, 
Madame Teterger, was a woman of uncompromising manner 
and appearance, and, given fresh status by the marriage, she 
asserted herself to some purpose. She cowed her unfortunate 
son-in-law on every point save one, the new wing he had 
resolved to build to his clinic. He won, but not for long. An 
accident put him totally in her power; he suffered endless 
humiliation ; Laure was a broken reed, the unwilling accessory 
to his final betrayal. The background of Miss Harris’ novel, 
pointing, perhaps over-emphatically, the contrast between 
French and English family life, is supplied by the village and 
the English club which takes the place of the clinic after 
Aicadre’s accident. <A sound, interesting story. 

Mrs. Elinor Mordaunt is a clever and accomplished writer, 
and it is pleasant to see her recover her true form. Her Cross 
Winds blow strangely, with the scent of the South Seas and 
the tropics, in a story that keeps close to fever heat. Lilith 
had been well and truly acquitted of the murder of the in- 
famous Kofft, but Sir Francis Graeme, who married her, was 
not satisfied with the evidence. He brooded over it, torturing 
himself, till at last the faithful Mugsy set his mind at rest. 
The theme is well suited to Mrs. Mordaunt’s talent, and she 
makes much of it. 

The Nine café’in Soho had a bad name when Frasco took it 
over, and it continued to keep it, despite all his efforts towards 
respectability. It was crowded with out-of-works, prostitutes, 
shoddy shop-assistants, so-called journalists, and all the riff- 
raff of the quarter. Mr. Scott Moncrieff's book has neither 
hero nor plot, but the café, his unit, enables him to build a 
pattern of squalor that compels and holds our attention. He 
cannot always resist a phrase for its own sake (e.g., the stoat 
watching its young), but he is a good, businesslike writer with 
a sense of character which at its best is vivid and strong. 
Prominent in his rogues’ gallery are Larry the journalist, who, 
after nights of tramping the streets (brilliantly told), becomes 
a crook and is caught at last; Porlock, once an artist, who 
comes down to passing dud half-crowns in teashops ; Mercurio, 
once a Strong Man, now professor of phrenology, astrology, 
philosophy, and communism; Captain Artz, the swindler 
with a stammer;: Jane, who wanted to do what she could for 
Larry, but without success ; and Frasco himself, torn between 
loyalty to the Nine and to his wife. Café Bar is not exactly 
reading for the schoolroom, but it is good stuff, and its 
account of the underworld rings true. 
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From This Year’s Fiction 
Holiday Reading 


jgAVE never been able to subscribe to the idea that holiday 
ading should be of such a kind as to make no appeal to 
iie intelligence. A reviewer might possibly be excused for 
ymanding “ light fiction” only, but to the average reader, 
hose work-a-day time is occupied with strenuous matters 
sbich leave his brain tired, the holiday is surely the one 
jance for reading something that asks leisure and reflection. 
compiling the following list, therefore, I shall without 
ysitation put in books that can talk back, as well as lighter 
gre; and label everything clearly, so that no one may 
girly complain that he has been misled. 

first of all, the contemplative book: the book which, 
jelly, stimulates one at every few pages to lay it down 
yd turn over in one’s mind what it has been saying. At 
he top of this list must undoubtedly come Mr. Charles 
Yorgan’s The Fountain (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). The core of 
this long story is a conflict between the philosophical freedom 
ifthe mind and the instinct of passionate love. How shall 
;man attain to the serenity necessary to the contemplative 
ife, without losing another part of life so essential as to 
make its loss an amputation? This problem, worked out 
aginst a background of serene beauty, is most sensitively 
dudied in The Fountain. There is nothing dry in Mr. 
Yorgan’s work, and nothing forbidding in his problem. 
Indeed, his story’s great popularity is due to the fact that 
the problem is predominantly simpie, part of the experience 
ofevery sensitive mind ; though the distinction with which 
itis studied belongs to few. From more than one point of 
view, I put The Fountain at the head of the holiday 
rading list. 

The next few books group themselves naturally on either 
side of its central conflict. On the contemplative side there 
is Miss Willa Cather’s exquisite but very leisurely Shadows 
oi the Rock (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). Personally, I felt that in this 
hok the quiet strength of the author of Death Comes for 
the Archbishop had been a little attenuated, but it is none 
the less a beautiful statement of the grace and dignity of 
life. The Bud of the Spring, by Miss Frances Mary McHugh 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), has something of the same beauty, only, 
aw befits the title, the sap moves more quickly in its delicate 
branches. The first part of this story is something outside 
space and time, to which the reader’s mind can return, over 
and over again, for rest and holiday. The Children’s Summer, 
by Miss Sheila Kaye Smith (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), and Home for 
the Holidays, by Mr. R. H. Mottram (Chatto and Windus, 
is. 6d.), complete this“mood. The former is an idyll, most 
perceptively studied, and written with an almost perfect 
tact: the latter contains one of those studies of English 
girlhood which Mr. Mottram handles with such detachment 
and insight. Finally, The Saint and Mary Kate, by Mr. 
Frank O'Connor (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), gives to the conflict 
of The Fountain an Irish setting, as different from Mr. 
Morgan’s as can well be imagined, in which love loses to 
the religious life. 

So much for contemplation. The opposite side of the 
conflict makes the theme of so many novels that the task 
of selection is not at all easy. Beginning abroad, we are 
confronted by Herr Wassermann’s Wedlock (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.). This, despite its pretensions, is less a 
philosophy than an objective study of several marriages, 
presented with the greatest skill and plausibility : the detail 
being always more impressive than the theory. Mrs. Beatrice 
Kean Seymour studies a number of marriages with equal 
ingenuity in Maids and Mistresses (Heinemann, 8s. 64d.), 
making a servant girl of unusual character the pivot of her 
story. Sally goes from one home to another, seeing the 
best in each, and enabling Mrs. Seymour to show us every- 
thing as it affects life above stairs and below. This long, 
spirited novel seems to me the best thing she has done. 
Other studies which should not be missed are Morning and 
Cloud, by Miss E. B. C. Jones (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.)—love and 
Marriage among the _ intellectuals of Hampstead; and 
Shirley Sanz, by Mr. V. S. Pritchett (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), 
which has a Spanish setting : a brilliant and provocative book. 
Next, the double-deekers. There is no lack of these, 
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Down the Garden Path 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 

‘Mr. Beverley Nichols’s best book.” Hucn 
Watpote. ‘The book is a volume of en- 
chantment.’ Church Times. ‘He has taken 
pure, wit as his material.’ James AGaTe in 
the Express. Decorated by Rex WHIsTLER 
Recommended by the Book Society 7s. 6d. 


Evensong 
also by BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
The novel on which is based the play shortly 
to be produced in London. Third Impression 


7%. 6d. net 
Lamb Before Elia 


F. V. MORLEY 


‘A brave and interesting study.’ Manchester 


Guardian. ‘A book which everyone who 
cares for Lamb will read with the liveliest 
interest.’ Rozsert Lynp in the News- 
Chronicle 1os. 6d. 


The Labouring Life 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Author of The Village Book, Tarka the Ouer, 
The Pathway 


Recommended by the Book Society 7s. 6d. 


Jane Austen : Her Life and Art 
DAVID RHYDDERCH 


With an Introduction by Juttran Hvuxtey 


7s. 6d. 


The Country Gentleman 


and Other Essays 

GODFREY LOCKER-LAMPSON 
‘Genuine transcripts of the English scene, 
keenly observed and truly felt.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 7s. 6d. 


Professional Christian 
A Novel by J. C. HARDWICK 

‘ A sardonically entertaining novel. The story 
of a man who sets out to succeed in the 
Church.’ Evening News. ‘ A mercilcss criti- 
cism of parish life.” Svar.‘ This is a novel 
with a purpose. It is likely to be eagerly 
discussed, especially in Church circles.’ Church 
of England Newspaper 7s. 6d. net 
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even though it was proclaimed las; year that the fashion 
for them was ended. In this class Miss Phyllis Bentley's 
Inheritance (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) stands up, with Mr. Golding’s 
enormously successful Magnolia Street (Gollanez. 8s. 6d.) 
yeside it. Miss Bentley's book covers the bigger sweep 
of time, and is the more even im tone and austere in 
execution: Mr. Golding’s- has the more gusto and variety, 
with a subject as ambitious as any a young novelist has 
proposed to himself for years. His scene is Manchester, 
his theme the relations of Jew with Gentile : Miss Bentley's 
scene is the West Riding, her theme the relations of masters 
and men. A third big book, full of entertainment and vivid, 
strongly imagined scenes, is Miss Helen Simpson’s Boomerang 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.); a fourth, of which I wrote only last 
week, Miss Stern’s Little Red Horses (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), 
a real winner, and not a page too long. 

Novels which defy classification must not on that account 
be left out. Such is There and Back, by Miss Ada Harrison 
(Dent, 6s.), a delightfully intimate and informal journal 
telling how two young married women went together for an 
Italian holiday. A second, resembling the first only in 
having an- Italian scene, is Miss Beatrice Curtis Brown's 
For the Delight of Antonio (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). I gave this 
book a perfunctory notice some time ago, having skimmed 
it hastily and missed its meaning, and am glad of the chance 
to apologize. It is a quiet, subtle story, with a flavour which 
grows upon the reader. 

Of swashbuckling books, my choice falls emphatically on 
Panama is Burning (Cassell, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Philip Lindsay, 
a fine, swinging story, told in resonant mouth-filling prose. 
Detective literature is outside my province, but, of the 
books I have read, Mr. H. C. Bailey’s Case for Mr. Fortune 
(Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) shares the honours with Miss Clemence 
Dane’s and Miss Helen Simpson’s Re-Enter Sir John (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.). One detective is a doctor, the 
other an actor-manager: both are unusually skilful and 
skilfully unusual. Lovers of short stories have a fine batch 
to choose from. ‘Two excellent selections are published by 
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Madness (Cape, 7s. 6d.) has justly received high Praise frog MY ( 


the critics, as has Mr. H. E. Bates’ newest and best volum 


The Black Boxer (Pharos, 7s. 6d.). By 
Finally, the funny books—the traditional holiday reagin, TIMES: 
Of these, too, there is an unusually fine selection. That ha peral it 
hearted extravaganza, No Decency Left, by Miss Barbara Rie discret”: 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), is supported by Public Affaires, by yy racy mem) 
Barbara Worsley-Gough (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.), and Mr. “ Jang | 
Aston’s ” They Winter Abroad (Chatto and Windus, %s, 64) V 
These are witty, sparkling and sophisticated, and yeifl By 

funny. On simpler, broader lines are Mr. Adrian Alingtoy . 

Mr. Jubenka (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) and Mr. Jaspal F. YEA 

Power’s Sea Green Grocer (Grayson, 7s. 6d.) ; while Mig half ie 

Joyce Dennis’ Economy Must Be Our Watchword (Putnayg * Pee 
; a0 

7s. 6d.), most pleasantly illustrated by the author, J reflected 

simpler still. L. A. G. Srrone, There is 


Criminal Fiction 


The Harness of Death. By W. Stanley Sykes. (The Bod 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 
The Waxwork Murder. By John Dixon Carr. (Hani 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Bullets Bite Deep. By David Hume. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mystery of the Monkey-Gland Cocktail. By Roger Rag 
(Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
The Public School Murder. By R. C. Woodthorpe. (ly 
Nicholson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Loose Rib. By Austen Allen. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 
The Body in the Car. By Arthur Hodges. — (Thornt 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Man Without a Face. By Clifton Robbins. (Bey 
7s. 6d.) 
It Means Mischief. By Roland Pertwee and John Hasting 
Turner. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Have His Carcase. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz. 7s. 64, 
Before the Fact. By ‘Francis Lles.”” (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
However exciting a story of crime and detection may be, j 
still requires more than just the thrill of an unwonted exci 
ment. Our drab civilization has taken much of the kick outo 
life, and oppressed with the monotony of a banausic existene 
we turn to these stories, in the hope of finding the elusi 
rainbow of fantasy and of living outside of ourselves even fi 
300 pages. But, unless we are cretins, we cannot be conten 
with a plot whose improbability is a challenge to our judg 
ment, or with deductions so obviously based on inside informs 
tion as to leave our withers completely unwrung. Above a 
there is no apparent reason why crime should be conveyed in 
criminal style. Let the narrative be abrupt, terse, staccatg 
«a mode which most of our authors consider to be the prope 
medium for fiction of this class; but let it at the same tim 
observe a tolerable regard for grammar and the nuances 0 
language. Otherwise the best conceived plot will be bathetie 
Three of the books in our list escape the limitations whid 
we have stated. Have His Carcase, a clumsy title which dog 
not mean the same thing as Habeas Corpus, is definitely nol 
for the cretin. It is written with distinction and wit, and is af 
much a psychglogical study as an experiment in detection. If 
has all the excitement which a detective story should offer 
but even without that it would be attractive for the contrasted 
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types which are skilfully portrayed in its pages. Possibly 


there is an excess of erudition, which, however, does no 
become unduly obtrusive until we find petitio eleuchi left uw 
corrected, The Harness of Death is another story which gives 
evidence of a sure touch and a practised hand. The second 
murder is particularly ingenious, and it also gives the authot 
an opportunity to introduce a relevant discursion on tunny 
fishing off the East Coast, which is extremely interesting and 
well written. The deductive method is admirable. 

In The Loose Rib we find the deductive method carried stil 
further, and the problem of detection—itself beautifully cor- 
structed—is complicated by an ingenious series of misleading 
clues by which the arch-criminal successfully covers his 
tracks—successfully because accident, not logic, is his undoing, 
It is written with verve and is a first-class example of what 
crime book should be. 

For the rest they must definitely be marked down in a lowet 
category. Bullets Bite Deep is a first novel and does not show 
much promise. It is crude and improbable, and a desperate 
attempt at originality transfers a group of Chicago gangsters 
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MY CANDID RECOLLECTIONS 
By The DUKE of MANCHESTER 


TIMES: “ The recollections are certainly candid, but in 
general it may be said that they keep within the bounds of 
jscretion.” DAILY MAIL; “Lively, entertaining, and 
racy memoirs.” Illustrated. 21s. 


VELVET AND VINEGAR 
By Lieut.-Col NORMAN THWAITES 


f. YEATS-BROWN in the SPECTATOR: “He has seen 
half a century of danger and excitement. We read... . of 
a hundred other contacts with the great, the near-great, 
and the underworlds of London, Berlin, New York as 
reflected in the mirror of a versatile and radiant mind. 
There is a thrill or a joke in every paragraph.” 
Illustrated. 18s. 


THE COMEDY OF 

“il CATHERINE THE GREAT 
- By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 

on Easy From this unprejudiced study of the famous Russian Queen, 
Catherine emerges with humanity, womanliness, and great 


(Ivo personal charm convincingly placed to her credit. 
Just Published, 12s. 6d. 
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¥ Soldier and Sailor 
Sting 
. a By MAURICE THIERY 
"BJ J.C. SQUIRE in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: “Can't help 
wal being interesting, as it states the facts of an interesting life.” 
y Illustrated. 15s. 
X¢i 
out 
ea SEA GREEN GROCER 
lusi By JASPAR POWER 
- J. B. PRIESTLEY in the EVENING STANDARD: 


| “Messrs. Grayson and Grayson appear to have captured 
udg that rare bird, a genuine humorist . . . I mean a good 
’ g g 


ormag™ broad comic, who sets out unashamedly to make us laugh. 

ve al -- - Should entertain thousands and thousands of readers 

lis who have been looking in vain for good new comic fiction.” 
7s. 6d. 
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ting’ MURDER IN THE CELLAR 
‘sl By LOUISE EPPLEY and REBECCA GAYTON 


hich «Murder in the Cellar, with its intimate atmosphere and its 
d extremely interesting point of view, is something more than 

Ml =a mere detective story—it is a most enjoyable and satisfying 
NOE novel. Just Published. 7s. 6d. 
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|] SHATTERED SPLENDOUR 

stl By LAWRENCE DAVID 

bly MORNING POST: “A thoroughly enjoyable story .. . 

not with just the right touch of extravagance.” 7s. 6d. 

ul 

ives 

ond WOMEN AND SHIPS 

hor By MORLEY ROBERTS 

nn P 

. L. A. G. STRONG in the SPECTATOR: “It is good to 

, have something new from the practised pen of Mr. Morley 
Roberts. His garrulous old salt has a good deal more to 

till say about wimmin than about ships.” 7s. 6d. 

On- 

ll ROSES AND PEACOCKS 

1 By D. M. LOCKE 

ta EVERYMAN: “ Drama of passionate love against the back- 
ground of India to-day. Vividly realistic.” 7s. 6d. 
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a M ysteries ! 


The Theatre Crime 


By FreD ANDREAS 

A most ingenious mystery novel. Of this author’s 
previous novel, “ In Court,’ Mr. CEcit ROBERTS 
wrote in The Sphere: “One cannot recall any 
novel with a more intense court scene.” 


The Loose Rib 


By AusTEN ALLEN 
“Austen Allen’s ingenious fancy and his dry, 
unobtrusive humour are at their best in this 
excellent mystery novel.”—Mr. E. C. BENTLEY 
in The Daily Telegraph. 


The Bird Cage 


By Ermar O’Durry 

“A well-constructed and admirably written 
detective story with an exceptionally clever 
criminal.”—Times Lit. Supp. 


“Tt makes one really afraid.”—Time & Tide. 


Chinese Red 


By GILBERT COLLINS 


“An admirable novel, full of breathless action in 
a sinister environment.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The Island of Death 


By ApaM BrooME 

As in the case of this author’s previous novels, 
“THe Porro PALraver” and “ THe OxForp 
Murpers,” the clue to the puzzle is to be found 
on the West Coast of Africa, 


The Vicar’s 
Experiments 


By ANTHONY ROLLS 

Recommended by the Book Society. 

Second Edition. 

Mr. Ratrpn Straus in The Sunday Times: “An 

exceedingly good story, and delightfully written. 

I found it very much to my taste.” 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie in The Daily Mail: 

“An absorbing story... . 4 \n adiuirably described 

Murder Trial.” 

“An admirable study of criminal psychology. 
—Tinves Lit. Supp. 


” 


q “THE CAPTAIN OF KOPENICK,” just 

published, is an English version of CARL 
ZUCKMAYER’S great play, which has been one 
of the biggest successes of recent years on the 
Continent. 





GEOFFREY BLES, 
22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1 
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to a secluded English village, where they carry on their feud 
to the pathetic bewilderment of the ** Yard ” and the local police, 
who all behave like half-wits. Jt Means Mischief contains a plot 
of some merit, but the situations are too improbable for belief 
and the major characters act in a way which in real life would 
ensure thema comfortable retreat in an asylum. It says a good 
deal for the book that, despite these limitations, it has certain 
dramatic qualities. The Public School Murder portrays a 
school the like of which, we hope, has never existed. The Man 
Without a Face reintroduces to us Clay Harrison, a detective, 
whose deductive methods are for once based on common sense. 
This is an intelligent book without being distinguished, and it 
is a pity therefore that its format is so unattractive. Neither 
The Waxwork Murder nor the Body in the Car avoids the 
Seylla of improbability or the Charybdis of sensation. They 
provide, we fear, dull fare. The Mystery of the Monkey-Gland 
Cocktail makes a gallant attempt at infusing some scientific 
basis into a very ordinary crime, but the sexual and psycho- 
togical problems involved are not convincingly handled. 
“Francis Hes” has not enhanced the reputation achieved 
by ‘the best shocker ever written.” Before the Fact is a 
macabre story of a cad, murderer, thief, forger, married 
to a sentimental, masochistic wife, who had not sufficient 
strength of mind to leave him. She paid the penalty for her 
fatuous indecision by a slow realization of the doom which 
in the end overtook her and which the reader had anticipated 
at too early a stage. The humour, such as it is, is forced 
and unconvincing: the psychology and characterization 
weak, 


The American Short Story 


Modern American Short Stories. Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Tus volume covers the field of the American short story since 

1914, the year in which Mr. O’Brien began his annual survey. 

A great deal has happened since that date, and this collection 




















KURT HEUSER’S 


remarkable novel 


The Inner 
Journey 


“A rare kind of novel and a 
most exciting one. It is both a 
story of exploration in the East 
African bush and a record of 
discovery in unknown territory 
of the spirit. It is hard to say 
which is the more exciting. The 
style of the narrative, which is 
astonishingly vivid, is by turns 
passionate, ironical, aloof, philo- 
sophically exalted : the novelas a 
whole is a very remarkable piece 
of writing.” The Times. 7s. 6d. 
SECKER 
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enables us to estimate very fairly what it is. The America 
short story has had a brief but brilliant history. The « » a 
sical *’ period of Poe, Hawthorne, and Bret Harte was follow 

by the hand-to-mouth, fertile period of O. Henry a 
Jack London, when stories were written for money, Ki 
nobody—the writers least of all—would have thought of the : 
as literature. Then came the beginnings of self-consciousn, 

The American short story began to realize that it was an 
form, and to take itself seriously, Mr. O’Brien’s book catch 
it between two moods. Its right wingers, such as Mr, Herges: | A 
heimer, Mr. Irwin S, Cobb, and Miss Elinor Wylie, use , 
European technique upon American themes, writing Straight. 
forwardly, with the middle-period concentration, both €Yes 


eee ; .! 
upon the individual job. The left wingers (not as Strongly | befo 
represented here, naturally, as in Mr. O’Brien’s latest annuals) } an a 


seem to have always one eye, or half an eye, upon the moye. 
ment to which they belong. It may be reasonably argued tha 
the Henry James technique, which Mr. Hergesheimer so gy. 
cessfully exploits in Trial by Arms, is just as self-conscious as 
the Ernest Hemingway technique which Mr. Whit Burnett 
uses, with less success, in Two Men Free : but the real differenc 


| 
is that one has been assimilated, the other not. Several of : 
these writers seem to use their technique too deliberately, T 
does not seem to be a necessary part of the story, and om > 
wonders why, for instance, Mr. Waldo Frank could not tell y§] fe 
about his John the Baptist in the ordinary straightforwan orig’ 
way. For all that, these things are the birthpangs of th | insti 
modern American language, and the fact must be faced, wf] ™™ 
Sherwood Anderson and Mr. Hemingway we accept from th | 
start. They are major writers, and their language is already 
their own. It is the lesser folk who worry us with the su] 
picion that they write as they do because they feel, vaguely, | 
that it is the thing to do. | 
Mr. Wilbur Daniel Steele, an uneven writer whose best work | ? 
is underrated, is very happily represented, as are Mr. Dreiser, ae 
Miss Willa Cather, Mr. Bercovici, and Mr. O’Brien’s othe kin 
find, Mr. Manuel Komroff. The Middle-West section come out the 
particularly well, their love of country life striking a chor & 
highly sympathetic to English ears. Miss Fanny Hurst, on 
the other hand, seems sentimental and slick. Miss Zona Gak ] 
shows up well, Miss Glaspell very well ; but the winners, in ow 
judgement, are Mr. Hemingway, Mr. Anderson, and the 
veteran Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer. 
har 
wh 


Current Literature 7 


JUDICIAL WISDOM OF MR. JUSTICE McCARDIE 
: By Albert Crew 
How very odd that the publishers should find so auspiciow 


a. moment for the appearance of their book Judicial Wisdom 
of Mr. Justice McCardie (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d)! 


Indirect disputes as to the propriety of legally expressel io 
opinions upon underclothes and the rights of wives hav py 
brought Mr. Justice McCardie into the limelight even mor (t 


than usual. In popular tradition he is the Brightener 
of the Law Courts. The blurb says that his judgement 
‘read like stories.” The preface says that he is ‘* outspoken 
and even provocative, but bubbles over with kindly humot 
and keen sympathy.” ‘The editor says he selected thes 
thirty cases because they are “ full of popular and humai 
interest.” Trustfully, then, we open this book in expectation 
of diversion. Ineffable dullness greets us. We read abot 
wives pledging husbands’ credit, about runaway wives and 
horses, engagement rings, slander and insurances. The 
judge feels for husbands with grossly extravagant wivé, 
although “nothing is more charming than a charmingl 
dressed woman.”’ An ox ran through the door of a shop 
in 1882, and a horse bolted through a shop window in 19% 
It is illegal to let an insanitary house. All these things at 
told at tediously legal length. If these judgements real 
like stories, stories had better be abolished. People wit 
particular problems may perhaps find this book useful. 
you share a bungalow with a man whom you wish to thro# 
in the river, and tell him so, it is nice to know that he ha 
no legal redress from you. If by your dangerous drivin 
you have caused a splinter to enter a young woman’s ey 
you will be glad to know that you may avoid damages by 
marrying her before the case is heard. But the gener 
public will find the newspapers cheaper and brighter reading 
Mr. Justice McCardie’s personality is done sadly less thal 
peers and the book is, it must be repeated, unpardonably 
ull. | 
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UsTesg, | id 
an all Adonis 
i, A Study in the History of Oriental 
Meet | Religion 
right By SIR JAMES G. FRAZER 
t || Thinker’s Library. 1s. net 
th eyes In this volume the author of “ The Golden Bough" brings 


trongly | before us, in word-pictures of vividness and charm, the life of 
nual) ff an age when religion was in the making. 


Move. 


ed that i} Histor yY of 
a {| Sacerdotal Celibacy 


3urnett i | in the Christian Church 


ference | By HENRY C. LEA, LL.D. 
eral off | First Cheap Edition, 5s. net 
ly. I This famous book, by the historian of the Inquisition, is an 


account of the growth of asceticism in the Christian Church, 
and of its struggle to establish a priesthood based upon the 
enforced celibacy of its members. Lea here shows, from 
original records, how the attempt to repress the all-powerful 
instinct of sex led to the most deplorable corniption and 


nd one 
tell us 
orwand 





I 

iI 
of thf instinct 
1. Mea immorality. 
om the | a 
alll The Mystic Rose 
he sunt | A Study of Primitive Marriage 
rguely | __By ERNEST CRAWLEY 

| Revised by THEODORE BESTERMAN 
t wll First Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net 
yreis A monument of anthropological learning and research con- 
reiser, cerning the customs, rites, and ceremonies with which man- 
Other kind has invested sex relations. A book that will appeal to 
me out the general reader quite as much as to the specialist student. 
chord A brilliant contribution to the Problems of Savage and 

Civilised Sex-psychology, 

rst, on 
in our 
the By WILLIAM KENT 


2s. 6d. net 


Mr. Kent takes us for a ramble among the homes and 
haunts in old London of those men and women of the pasi 
who boldly disavowed the creeds of the Churches. The book 


contains a number of excellent plates and illustrations. 








The Evidence for the 
Supernatural 


By DR. IVOR LL. TUCKETT 
Thinker’s Library. 1s. net 
A book dealing with one of the most important and most 
widely discussed subjects of present-day controversy. Every 


IE 


viCION 
“isdom 
. Gd,)! 
essed 


have phase of the question receives full and authoritative treatment 
mote (telepathy, clairvoyance, psychic force, mediumship, and other 
er supernormal phenomena). 


. | London for Heretics 


ments e 
pola The City of 
Imouw e 
the Dreadful Night, 
‘ati and other Poems 
about By JAMES 'THOMSON (“B.V.”) 
s and Thinker’s Library. 1s. net 
The On its first appearance, nearly sixty years ago, the sombre 
wives, beauty of “ The City of Dreadful Night made a profound 


impression. It still ranks among our greatest poems. 


In the Beginning 
The Origin of Civilisation 
By PROF. G. ELLIOT SMITH 
Thinker’s Library. 1s. net 


In this fascinating volume a leading authority reveals the 
origin of many human customs and institutions. It forms an 
ideal introduction to the Study of Man. 
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Send for complete list and free copy of 
“ The Literary Guide” (monthly, 3d.) to 


WATTS & CO., 
JOHNSON’S COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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A Great War! 


(1914—1918) 


A Great Pestilence ! 


(Influenza Epidemic 1919) 


A Great Depression ! 


(1930—1931) 


All within twenty years. Could there 
be a more gruelling test ? 


Yet the Institution of Life Assurance 
stands invincible. 


Policyholders and Beneficiaries reccived 
from the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada in Cash during those periods 


over £46,400,000 


Since formation, policyholders and 
beneficiaries have received from this 
Company over £123,000,000. The Com- 
pany’s policyholders throughout the 
World now number One Million. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


In prosperity, Life Assurance is valuable; in 

adversity it is indispensable. Depressicn or no 

depression, the future must be protected by 
adequate Life Assurance. 


Plan to receive 


£275 A YEAR PENSION 


With £2,400 immediate protection for your family 


Send for particulars. The Sun Life of Cana‘‘c also 
specialises in Annuities. 


errr rrr rrr rrr rrr rt tt rt rir 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
: SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY of CANADA 
: 13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, Trafalgar 
: Square, LONDON, S.W. I. 


My date Of Bittle 19....cc.060.c.ccee I shall be glad to receive, 
without obligation to me, details of your Pension- 
Protection Plan. 


a ee 
‘ (Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 

SANE hi oi Ss enc ssisitees 
© GOREN ee ns cteoeace 
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Gerald Howe 
THE TRUE WOMAN 


by C. K. MUNRO 6s 
‘This entertaining treatise by the ingenious author of 
At Mrs Beam’s.and The Rumour... Lovers as well as 
husbands should read this handbook’ , 
E. B. O. (Morning Post) 
‘Constant entertainment and a great deal of shrewd obser- 
vation; A real contribution. I strongly advise you not to 


miss it’ J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evg Standard) 


DOMINIQUE 


by EUGENE FROMENTIN 7s 6d 
‘It has qualities of style and. intelligence which are the 
mark of first-rate literature... . J An idyll of uncommon 
freshness and delicacy ... Miss V. I. Longman’s happy 
translation’ Times Lit Sup 


‘OVER!’ 


by HUGH DE SELINCOURT Ss 
THE CRICKETER says: 
‘ Altogether a most charming book . .. Can be read with 
great interest by everybody. .. Every picture by Mr J. H. 
Thorpe breathes the true atmosphere of cricket . : . Most 
decidedly a book to beg, borrow or steal’ 


A CODE OF COOKERY by E. DE POMIANE 
large crown 8vo 304 pages 6s [Just published 


Primarily a treatise on the technique of cooking, it is no 
less a book of serviceable recipes, answering every 
requirement of the housewife and student. The last word 
in indispensable cookery books 








23 Soho Square London 














For excitement, for skill in the 
telling, for characterisation ... 


FORGET- 
E-NOT 


by JOSEPH SHEARING. 


“The reconstruction of a real crime 
which shook Paris in 1847... a vivid: 
and powerful story.” | 

—GeEratp Goutp (Odserver) 
“For readers of the most exacting taste 
in story-telling Forget-me-not will be 
sufficient.” 

—Norman Cottins (News Chronicle) 
“A most exciting murder-story which is 
also a first-rate study of character.” 

—Resecca West (Telegraph) 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE INWARD LIGHT 
By L. V. Holdsworth (L. V. Hodgkin) 


' Mrs. Holdsworth’s new volume, The Romance of the In iz 
Light (Dent, 7s. 6d.) may be regarded as a sequel to her 
well-known and well-loved Book of Quaker Saints. The pa 

art consists of studies of the great Quaker founders ; Cent 
ox, his wife Margaret Fell, and Elizabeth Hooten 
first woman preacher of the Friends. It ends with a beautifal 
account, mainly from original sources, of Fox’s last day 
and death. The second part, in which the writer has alloy 
herself a greater imaginative freedom—though always 
strict submission to historical fact—contains three Ct 
tales of Quaker saints. One of them, ‘ Seek ’em, Kee 
must be regarded by the most unregenerate reader ag} 
“yarn” of the very first class ; and by those whose Outlook jg 
nearer that of its writer, as a splendid addition to the literature 
of heroic sanctity. Mrs. Holdsworth mentions in her Prefacy 
the pleasure which she received from the letter of a Mother 
Superior, who had found the Book of Quaker Saints ideg 
for reading aloud to her sisters during meals, and begg 
for more of the same kind. The day that the Commun 
hears “Seek ’em, Keeper,” ought surely to be kept as 
Grand Double. if 


The Modern Home 
The Studio Year Book 


\ i 
ONE always opens a new Studio Year Book* with keen 
anticipation. It .forms an excellent survey of the years 
work in almost every form of decorative art from archi. 
tecture to ceramics and textiles. Looking through its 
admirable illustrations, one can see in what directions 
progress has been made, which tendencies have grow 
stronger and which are dying down. This year the illus. | 
trations are no less interesting than usual, apart from an 
apparent disinclination to show the more progressive examplts 
of British architecture (I can think of at least two houses 
which might have been given space ; and a round dozen or 
two of those depicted could have been spared, for aa 
interest or originality that they show). But with the brief 
editorial matter there is graver fault to be found. I quote 
from the preface, ** Recent Domestic Architecture ”’ : 


pe 


‘* The ‘ modernist ’ house remains an interesting idea; 
but for one reason or another has not yet advanced to the point 
of being widely used or of presenting the economic advan’ 
which ought to be one of its main claims for consideration. “The 
examples here illustrated show the striking effect produced by 
these houses, and something also of the lightness and airiness 
which pervade them. Two cardinal defects in concrete con. 
struction nevertheless remain. The first is that in certain localitig 
it does not harmonize with the landscape as the house built wi 
local materials always (sic) manages to do. The second is that 
it cannot be altered or modified after it has been built. On the 
other hand, the ‘ modernist’ style is adaptable to other materials 
than concrete, as experiments in England have shown. And for 
purposes where too great a degree of permanence is not required 
it should be economic.” a i 


For sheer wrongness of facts and of thinking the foregoi 
sentences would be hard to beat. Let us take the facts first. 
Economically the truly modern house offers advantages 
unapproachable by any other type. The foot cube price 
for a medium-sized house, ready for the owner and his 
furniture, is as low as Is. 5d.; and this figure include 
central heating,’-first-class light and sanitary fittings, and 
such luxuries as a £60 cooker and all walls and ceilings 
enamelled. For such purposes as slum-clearance scheme 
the price can be reduced by twopence or more. Next, 
harmony with surroundings. The modern house can (be 
designed to harmonize with its surroundings just as well 
as any other house. The Dutch, who have assimilated the 
modern idiom more completely, perhaps, than any other 
people, face many of their modern buildings with thin brick- 
work, and the result is beautiful and entirely harmonious. 
Concrete can be finished.in any colour and. to almost any 
texture—if imitation thatch is not insisted upon. As to 
shape, nothing would strike the cave man as more incon- 
gruous than the Gothic spire, which use has made us fl 
an almost integral part of the English countryside. Familiarity 
will deal in the same way with the modern house. Finally, 
ean the concrete house be altered and modified ? It ean. 
Short of tampering with the actual structure, partition-walls 
can be more easily moved than in other types, doors and 
windows can be pierced, new wings can be added. .S0 
much for the facts. 
The wrong thinking is betrayed by the sentence: “ The 
‘modernist’ style is adaptable to other materials than 
concrete,’ &c. Modernism in architecture is not a style 
at all: it is a method of building. I cannot insist too 
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* The Studto Year Book of Decorative Art, 1932, 
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ts: A Notable Biography 

Che fipg 

| Goat DENIS GWYNN’S 

ten, 

eauti e 

st da The Life of 

allowed 

a John Redmond 
Ceenap® 

er = Illustrated. 25/- net. Now Ready. 
look iy Few statesmen have ever kept such a compote 
Crature record of important transactions as the great Irish 
Preface leader. His confidential papers, on which this 
Mother biography is based, are a mine of secret British 
($ ideal and Irish history from 1900 to 1918, and the book 
begga contains many startling revelations of the War 
munity period, as well as much information which throws 
Dt as g a new light on the present situation in Ireland. 




































A Sweeping Success 
J. J. BELL’S 


The Glory of Scotland 


= i With a Foreword by CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 
+ 7/6 net. 

gh its Aa ie 

ections 3rd Edition Printing. 


oy “© most admirable performance. If you want to 
om 4 know all about Scotland; and would like your guide 
am = to be a genuine enthusiast and man of letters, and 
h Pes would like your guide-book to be a large, full, 
uses excellently produced affair, then you must get this 
mee! 3 book.”’—J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evening aidedy 

‘ brit “ It is impossible to tell half the good things in this 
quote 

4 idea 

po Two return tickets between King’s Cross, London, 


and Waverley, Edinburgh, by THE FLYING SCOTSMAN 
or other train, plus £2 in cash, will be awarded to 
the reader of “ The Glory of Scotland’’ who gives 


7 on the correct answers (to be found in the book) to six 
alitia simple questions of fact and also supplies the ten best 
; with additional questions. Mr. J. ¥. Bell will adjudicate. 
: that Apply for fal details, enclosing stamped and addressed 
in. the envelope, to Messrs. Harrap, Publicity Dept. S, 
Lori 39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2. 


W. T. PALMER’S 


Wales 


Pe A Kitbag Travel Book. Illus. 7,6 net. 
ludes ‘For road-users his book should prove a most 
and desirable companion . . . to be kept handy in 
lings the pocket or kitbag for the ready reference which 
nies an exhaustive index makes easy.” 

ext —Times Literary Supplement. 

\ ibe 

well * 

the 
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rick- 

a Asiatic Mythology 
any By J. HACKIN and others. Translated by 
Bi F. M. ATKINson. With 15 Plates in Colour 
feel and 359 other illustrations. Demy 4to. 
rity 63 /- net. 

ly, This is the first volume to give a detailed non- 
ran. technical description of all the mythologies of Asia. 
alls All the contributors are experts connected with that 
and famous museum of religions, the Musée Guimet, 
. So Paris. Magnificent reproductions of paintings, 


sculpture, ctc., form the illustrations. 


HARRAP 


book. The only thing is for you to buy it, and } 
then you will have to go to Scotland.” —Spectator. 
A FREE TRIP TO SCOTLAND 


Holiday Journalism — 


By EDWARD ANTON. 


HEN I first made some suggestions some time ago on the 

f subject of “holiday journalism,” I remember that | doubted 
if many readers would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the 
advice given. 

I confess I was wrong. I know now that quite a number of 
men and women adopted my suggestions and were very pleased 
with the result. This encourages me to repeat, in a further 
article, the ideas to which | then gave expression. 

“ Holiday journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasaniest forms 
of free-lance work. Not only does it, in most cases, enable you 
to make your holiday a source of profit instead of expense, bur 
it also increases the pleasure of the holiday itself. 

| have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip. 
Which is not a had showing! \ 

I am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article tof 
mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a two-fold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after 
showing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in 
Britain or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty 
and interesting articles, | recommended those who wished to 
capitalize their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
instruction in the technique of article-writing under Sir Max 
Pemberten. 

This advice 1 repeat with confidence and with emphasis. It 
is not sulficient to gather “ material”; the best ideas are unsale 
able unless they are presented in acceptable form. One can find 
the raw material everywhere, at home as well as abroad. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difliculties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everythiny 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for precisely that 
kind of article that is most acceptable to editors,!for the simple 
reason that it never fails to interest the reader. 

But you must dress your raw material—you must conyert the 
holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic omelette. 

lor this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the {nf 
course by the London School of Journalism. The short “ free- 
lance” correspondence course will be amply sufficient. 

Moreover, the course itself affords a very fascinating study 
for holiday times. It is not a dry, severely-technical course bv 
any means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberton’s delightful chatty lessons in free-lance jour- 
nalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly pen 
which would make any subject—{from the differential calculus 
downward. (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

Jt must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
I am advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it 
I have known quite a number of men and women who, in the 
first instance, taking Sir Max Pemberton’s short course merely 
with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the journalistie 
sense, have found it such a capital introduction to free-lance 
journalism in general that they have subsequently become more 
or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly Press. 

THE WIDE-OPEN DOOR. 

The door of the profession of letters stands very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal, 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional jour 
nalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody and 
liberally paid for. 

All may contribute, and your everyday lfe—domestic and 
otherwise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal ingre- 
dient. The adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able to 
parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise enquirers as 
to their possible chances of success, and will be helped in his 
judgment if the applicant can forward some short manuscript 
upon which an opinion can be based. No fee is charged for 
this service. 

Enquirers forwarding a MS. for an opinior are invited to 
write personally to Sir Max Pemberton, mentioning this papery 
Address for prospectus : 

The Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


uscum 4°74, 
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DUBLIN REVIEW 
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List of Contents: 


THE VALUES OF CONTEMPORARY APOLOGETICS : 
A SYMPOSIUM. 
3) Dr. Edwyn Bevan. 
3 The Abbot of Downside. 


THE MATCHLESS SISTERS. By G. S. Stevenson. 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 
By Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE CELESTIAL ROSE: AN 
ESSAY IN DANTE INTERPRETATION. 
By Rose Nolan Ferrall. 


RICHARD CREAGH, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 
1515-1585. By O. M. Twigg. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN DUBLIN. 
By The Lord Clonmore. 


LEADERSHIP, HOME AND FREEDOM. 
By Selden Peabody Delany, D.D. 


THE DARKNESS OF FAITH. By F. R. Hoare. 


BLESSED THOMAS MORE AS AN ENGLISH PROSE 
WRITER. By Mgr. P. E. Hallett. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


NOW ON SALE. 3/6 net. 
Annual Subscription 15/- post free. 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
43 Newgate Street, E.C. 1. 




















NEW BOOK BY 
PAUL EINZIG 


of special interest 
in relation to the 
Lausanne Conference 


FINANCE & POLITICS 


A sequel to “ Behind the Scenes of 
International Finance.” 


7s. 6d. net. 





An invaluable reference book for bankers, 
business men, journalists and all concerned 
with International Finance and Affairs. 


STATES MAN’S 
YEAR BOOK 1932 


EDITED BY 
M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 
1,506 pages. With Maps. 20s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C.2 











strongly on this point. At the present time a n 
British architects, presumably without the know] 
make the necessary intricate calculations for ferro-con 
structures, are designing ‘‘ modernistic ”’ houses, replete wig 
horizontal lines and strange windows, which simply 
forms inherent in concrete buildings while betra pe ® 
ignorance of the origin of those forms. Let them go bg 
to the traditional manner: at present they are doing , 
much harm to modernism as is Tottenham Court Road ma 
Heals) gone modernist. It is some comfort to gather 4, 
the concluding sentence quoted that such houses » 
relatively impermanent ! 
There is rather more excuse for treating modernism 

a style when discussing interior decoration ; but here Agni 
in this country it has come to mean jazz, cubism and r 
sorts of eccentricity. That it need be nothing of the ki 
the illustrations on pages 35 (J. Duncan Miller), 39 i 
Pleydell Bouverie) and 51 (Denham Maclaren) will proy 
In future let us be shown more of this sort of thing 204 
less of the bizarre and freakish forms appearing on so Tan 
other. pages. G. M. Boumpnrry, 


Gramophone Notes ‘Some 


BEETHOVEN'S Eroica Symphony (Symphony No. 38, in E Fh Vic 
Major), composed in 1804 and published in 1806, was originally ihe 
intended as homage to Napoleon Bonaparte. Disgusted wit 
the tinsel splendour of the Imperial title which Napoleon haggyenture 
assumed, Beethoven had, almost forcibly, to be preventa 
from destroying the work. The symphony was given to th got a h 
world with an ambiguous dedication: ‘‘ To celebrate the 
memory of a great man.’ ‘The music which, both in the. lv | 
ndeur of its conception and the details of execution, jg? , 
radically different from anything else composed at the same ., 
stage of his development (it is preceded by the Kreut (liber 
and anticipates the Apassionata) is eclipsed by none of the 
productions of his final period. It remains to this day an almost time I 
isolated example of musical perfection. The personality of 
the man to whom its dedication was originally intended is, 1 
fundamentally, irrelevant: the “ heroism” is rooted in theg @0SC y 
imagination of the composer rather than evoked by th 
achievement of Napoleon. It is in no sense analogous to by wh 
Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben. The present recording (by Hans 
Pfitzner and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Dect. whene 
Polydor CA8047-8052, 30s.) is eminently satisfying, if occa. 
sionally unimaginative, lacking in the larger understanding, 
Falstaff is, in certain respects, Elgar’s Eroica. It is the work myself 
most representative of the composer’s achievement. But 
whereas Beethoven is concerned with the darker majesty§ leaf! 
of the spirit, which was most readily inflamed alike by his 
nationality and his personal temperament, Elgar, by admission 
a lesser artist, concentrates on those aspects of magnificence 
which in the imagination conjure up without difficulty their 
visual counterparts. Yet though Beethoven is an artist of 
greater sublimity and wider scope, the ray of genius whichis 
Elgar’s is, within its sphere, no less unerringly focussed. In T 


how c 


Falstaff this keenness of perception is at its most allusive, 
The music is coloured with the pageantry of Shakespearean 
England. The recording (by the London Symphony Orchestn, 
conducted by Elgar, H.M.V. DB1621-4, 24s.) shows a 
amazing clarity which brings out to the full, without either 
extravagance or undue solemnity, the natural ripeness of the 
music. 

Mengelberg, with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, follows up 
his admirable versions of the Leonore and Egmont Overture 
with the Overtute to Coriolan (Col. LX. 167, 6s.). With a little 
less reticence, Mengelberg would, I think, be the ide t 
expounder of Beethoven. In forming an opinion about 4 
composer, it is, as a general rule, as ludicrous to rely on the 
expositions of any given interpreter, without the use of a score, 
as it is to depend on Baron Baedeker for one’s opinions 01 
Italy. Mengelberg, however, appears within the limits where 
such a delegation is feasible, unquestionably the conductor 
upon whom most reliance may be placed. The music under} % 
his direction is never overstrained ; the question is whetherit 
may not be slightly under-developed. For ] 

Ignaz Friedman’s interpretation of Liszt’s Hungaria 
Rhapsody, No. 2 (Col. DX. 350, 4s.) is remarkable for the tone] Step/ 
and clarity of the recording. There is no need to dwell on the 
qualities of the music itself ; there was wisdom in its selection 
for this occasion. Friedman’s playing is melodramatically 
good; the recording is astounding. Mark Hambourg (0 
H.M.V. B 4180, 2s. 6d.) plays Bach’s exquisite My Heart Evet 
Faithful (arranged by Scott) and Consolation (Liszt). 
Hambourg’s manner is ill-adopted to the playing of Bach, but 
the Liszt is well done. The recording is satisfactory, but 
appears somewhat colourless after the Friedman record. 

Of vocal records, the most interesting is a version by Lily 
Pons of Saint-Saéns’ The Nightingale and The Rose from 
Parysatis and Les Variations de Proch (Parlophone RO 29187, 
4s.). The flexibility of her voice and purity of her tone give 
the maximum effect to the vocal gymnastics of the former and 
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Sa ER 
SUNSHINE 


on 
66 33 
HOMERIC 
(34,351 tons) the giant liner 


JULY 14 


to the Mediterranean, Spain, 
Portugal, North Africa, and 
Balearic Isles. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
14 days from £21 


One class only—first class 


Other similar cruises on August 17, 
September 3, September 21, October 8, 
October 26. 

No passports required on any of the above cruises. 
For complete programme of week-end, 8 and 12-day 


cruises from £1 per day from Liverpool and 
Southampton, apply White Star Offices or Local Agents, 


WHITE STAR 








Extensive front. 
Bracing air. Golf, 
=. tennis, bathing, 
: boating, fishing, 
nae etc. 


SEATON 


> nae 






Vri for Illustrated 

Guide to Town Clerk 

or Sec., Box 7, Chamber 
of Trade, Seaton, 


™e% DEVON 


S.R. Expresses from Waterloo, week-days, 8.40, 11.0 a.m., 12.40, 
3.0 p.m.; Sundays, 11.0 a.m., 3. Bee Return fares: Tourist 35/3, 
“ Holiday " or Week-end, 25/9. 

















Kilsect Non-Poisonous E G R E & a Fi y 
Insecticide is the cheapest o = 
and most effective way of ¢C 
insect pests. AT ERE ILLARS 
Each 6d. package contains 
enough powder to make and all I ect Pests 
a full 3% gallons of MS 
with an ordinary garden syringe. 
Kilsect spells death to pests, but is absolutely harmless both to 
human beings, domestic animals and birds. It can, therefore, 
be used without fear on all edible plants, suth as cabbages, etc. 
F yellow display box. 

Stocked by all leading seedsmen and 

; ironmongers. 
Write for free Booklet S.18a, “ How to 


ridding your plants of 
effective wash, which is sprayed over your flowers and plants 
Price th per package in the green and 

make your Carden Beautiful,”’ 
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enliven Les Variations de Proch. 'Tino Pattiera gives g decis} 
and full-blooded interpretation of Di tu se Fedele from Bal 
Maschera (Verdi) and Brindisi from Cavalleria Rustic : 
(Parlo. R 1216, 2s. 6d.). The record is remarkable for te 
clarity of the diction. : 
Other records which may be recommended are The Berjj 
Philhatmonic Orchestra's admirable rendering (conducted by 
Furtwiingler) of the Prelude to Lohengrin (Decca-Polydor, ¢) 
8089, 5s.) and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra’s playing 
(conducted by Melichar) of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody in 
No. 14 (Decea-Polydor LY 6005, 4s.). Tauber’s “recon 
this month (Parlo. RO 20188, 4s.) consists of Vilja from 7 
Merry Widow and Willy Engel-Berger’s attractive Manon, 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Lausanne—and After.—II] 


In the two preceding articles I affirmed a strong belie 
that the main causes responsible for world depression are 
political in character. I suggest that during the past 
fortnight some of the developments which have bee, 
taking place strongly support that belief. 

Nothing has occasioned more anxiety with regard ty 
the prospects of a favourable outcome of the Lausanne 
Conference than the manifestations of unsettled political 
conditions in some of the chief countries taking part in the 
Conference. .In the case of Germany, for example, the 
resignation, or the dismissal, of Herr Briining and the fact 
that the President has made political appointments of a 
character which, according to the cables from Berlin, 
suggest that a fresh General Election must take place 
shortly, have materially damped the hopes concerning the 
outcome of the Conference. When the representatives of 
Great Britain go to Lausanne they know that any decisions 
to which they agree will be supported by the people here, 
but whether the representatives of Germany will feel that 
they have a similar mandate, or whether the decisions 
reached will ultimately be made the subject of party 
politics in a General Election, it is most difficult to say. 
And, again, with regard to France, though conditions, of 
course, are orderly and established compared with thos 
prevailing in Germany, there is considerable doubt 
whether the two great political parties in France ar 
sufficiently united to make it possible for the representa 
tives who go to Lausanne to take the strong lead which i 
necessary if the Conference is to decide, once and for all 
the problem of Reparation Payments. 

GERMANY’S RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Admittedly, however, it is within the power of Germany 
to reduce to a minimum the political elements in the 
problems to be discussed at Lausanne. In essence, the 
Conference should be one concerned with finance. Its 
common ground that Germany is unable to pay the hug 
amounts which ordinarily she would be called upon to 
provide after the expiration of the Hoover moratorium. 
It is, or at all events it should be, common ground als 
that a settlenrent of the Reparations problem, once ani 
for all, would give a tremendous stimulus to financial 
confidence. The creditor countries, therefore, by takings 
big view and showing real magnanimity with regard to 
Reparations, would quickly gain in credit and confident: 
and ultimately in actual business prosperity something 
far greater than anything represented by Reparation 
Payments. But—and the “ but ” is a most important 
one—the whole Conference might be wrecked at the outset 
if Germany were to adopt the line of actual repudiation 0 
Reparation obligations. The War is still too neal 
for the causes of the conflict to be forgotten, at all events 
by the older members of the present generation. Quite 
apart, however, from questions concerned with the 
origin of the War, the sanctity of the contract on which 
the present total of Reparations is based has to bk 
recognized, It is one thing for Germany, as it is for al 
individual, to declare and to demonstrate the impossibility 
of meeting an obligation, and quite another to repudiate its 
validity. Especially is this true when, as is now the casé, 
the world is suffering from a great shock to eredit. I 


(Continued on page 884.) 
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Finance—Public and Private of Sy 

(Continued from nage 882.) 4 % 

confidence is to be restored there must be n, uit 
of repudiation of contracts whether those of i. eg 


or War Debts. Inability to pay, hovers, Cm 
matter, and in such a case the wise creditor usually re 
that his own interests as well as those of the debtnr’ 
served by the creditor accepting the position with se 
heart, and—if convinced of the sincerity of his dehig 
trusting to the re-establishment of his credit to mi , 
ultimately to his own prosperity. I should exy 
therefore, the British representatives at Lausanne bok 
to adopt this aspect towards the problem of Re 
tions, but that again is always assuming that such attit 
is not made impossible by any kind of repudiatory tact 
on the part of Germany. "ae 


‘DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.A. 


There has been another and a more favourable develp 
ment, however, during the last fortnight which furnish 
an example of the part played by politics in the wos 
crisis. In my first article I referred to the extent 
which the controversy between politicians at Washingt 
with regard to establishing an eqypilibrium in the Natio 
Budget was contributing to the lack of confidence op ¢ 
part of the people of America even to the point of o¢g 
sioning a flight from the dollar. At the eleventh hoy 
however, President Hoover appealed to national patriotis 
in the face of an emergency crisis and within a few ho 
the necessary measures were passed both as regan 
cuts in expenditure and increased taxation calculate 
to make the Budget balance. Owing to the belatg 
character of this response on the part of party politiciay 
the effect on the situation was not as great as it wo 
have been if unity had been established earlicr, b 
nevertheless the effect was very great and unquestionab} 
President Hoover’s action and the response given com 
manded the approval of the American nation. Na 
only so, but the Executive at Washington have als 
given signs of a clearer realization of the extent to whid 
politics may be concerned with the world crisis b 
approving, in principle, at all events, the suggestion p 
forward for the calling of a World Economic Conferend 
in London later in the present year. 








) 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 


This, it may fairly be hoped, means the beginning, 
all events, of a recognition of the need for internation 
co-operation in dealing with remedies for the crisis, an 
the need for such co-operation is based both on politica == 
and economic grounds. Political, because there can i The 
no revival of general confidence without a great assurang, — 
of good will and co-operation between all the leadin 
countries. And economic, because if there is to be 
complete restoration of the international credit syster 
there must be some general agreement with regard t@ All ir 
the working of an international gold standard and wi 
regard to sonre common monetary policy directed to ti—— 
stability of world prices. Bankers and business men d 
all nationalities would, I am convinced, have no difficulty 
in preparing and carrying through a scheme calculated 
restore international confidence and international credill PUBL: 
and, finally, international trade, but that would be becaus 
they were trying to solve an economic problem ¢ 
economic lines. Possibly when they had reached thel 
conclusions and put the last touch to their scheme ani 
were in complete agreement the politicians might enter amt 
demonstrate its impracticability. But which would mos 
truly represent the desires of the people of the world, thé 
bankers and business men, or the-politicians ? J believt 
the former. Artuur W. Kippy, 
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Financial Notes 


BETTER MARKETs. 
Less pessimism regarding the outcome of Lausanne, followia 
upon the informal conversations between M. Herriot and M 
Ramsay MacDonald, has promoted a more cheerful feeling 





(Continued on page vi.) 
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Pep it would be more profitable to-day if Britons could be 
interested in making less than the best. Yet we cannot change 
our nature, Only when the best is required do we show our mettle. 
Then Britons have no rival. Inspiration, energy and enthusiasm 
pour forth abundantly. So it is that many are happy in 
producing Castrol, and a multitude benefits by their secret pride. 
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The Life-Boat Service is rich in the tradition of splendid 
endeavour and self-sacrifice. 

62,800 lives have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
unheeded. 

Will you play your part in maintaining this tradition—so that 
every S.O.S. shall always be answered? Every year the Life- 
Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each, 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 


THe EArt oF HARROWBY, Lrt.-Con. OC. R. SATTERTHWAITS, O0.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from paje 884.) 


both at home and abroad. Gilt-edged stocks recovered from 
the dullness which had been apparent in the previous week, 
and the Central Electricity Board’s £10,000,000 issue of 
4} per cent. Stock at 96 was quickly oversubscribed on Monday 
morning. In some quarters it is now thought that the gilt- 
edged market will be free from competition of important new 
issues for a little while, so giving scope for development of the 
influence of continued cheap money conditions. Australian 
stocks, too, have recovered further on the defeat of Mr. Lang 
at the New South Wales elections, and this, together with 
improvement of Australia’s economic position, and given a 
further recovery in gilt-edged stocks as a whole, should pave the 
way for the meeting of the heavy maturities which have to 
be faced on behalf of New South Wales. ‘The first of these 
is for £13,000,000 in November in respect of the 5} per cent. 
Loan, the price of which is now near its par value. The leading 
international securities have derived some benefit from the 
brighter outlook as regards the reparations question, but Wall 
Street has continued in a hesitating mood owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the financial position and the agitation over the 
war bonus question. Home Railways have remained in the 
dumps, and the Industrial market generally has failed to 
attract the investor, Irons and Steels failing to respond very 
much to ‘the imposition of import duties on foreign iron. 
Sentiment, however, varies from day to day, and until the 
world trade position is clearer it seems unlikely that interest 
in the stock markets, except of a professional character, will 
extend much beyond the investment sections. 

A. W. W. 






















A BOOK ABOUT IT 


| If you meet with difficulties, a book about it will often help. 
| Bumpus, from their immense stock, can suggest the best 
| books to assist you, however uncommon your subject may be. 

Write to us for books, English or Foreign, on any question. 
| LEWIS CARROLL. AN EXHIBITION of Portraits, Letters, Manu- 
| seripts, Drawings and Books, by or relating to the author of 
“Alice in Wonderland,” will be open in the Court House 

during July. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 
| BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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Stimulating, Refreshing, Prevents Fatigue. RECOMMENDED by DOCTORS. 
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WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to9/- 
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at age 65, or at death 
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payment of : 
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The Equitable Lif 


Assurance Societ 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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A NEW LIBERTY SILK 
THE “GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING, 


32INS. WIDE 4,/9 A YARD. 


PATTERNS FREE. LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, Wy, 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ‘ «.» £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund “a we +» £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve nee 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £ 4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods teceiy 


Will you SEND a poor DELICATE CHILD to 
the COUNTRY for A FORTNIGHT’S SUMMER 


HOLIDAY >? This may mean little to you, but 
picture the happiness and benefit to the child. 
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to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





CINEMA CINEMA PERSONAL 
CADEMY CINEMA. pee CAMBRIDGE LHEATRE.| (yAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS m4 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger 2081. Cambridge Circus. Tem. Bar. 6056. 


EIGHTH WEEK, 
Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan's 
* MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 


Fritz Lang’s Great 
A Psychological Study of a 


Adolescence. A Nero Production. 





And the Submarine Drama 
“MEN LIKE THESE,” 








THIRD WEEK. 
Exclusive Presentation: 


=— CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough {i 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained)< 
Sole Importer: G, LLOyb, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics 


Prices 1s. 6d.—S8s. 6d. 
Continuous Performance 2—11, 





J urgently needed for Men, Women and Childrq 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION,  Stepoq 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


7 ERBA AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY cad 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUB 


Film Sensation 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Conr. 





PERSONAL .—Cont. 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tifie voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
“Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 








RE you interested in international affairs? If so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
q Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars. 





——— 





MEDICAL 


UN BATHING.—German lines. Ladies and gentle- 
men. Artificial ultra violet. Indoor (West-End). 
(jub-like centre. Physical exercises, games. Unique 
sunday discussion teas (Health, Sex, Psychology). Also 
peautiful country Sun Park outskirts of London.— 
write, Lapy Sec., Box A505, the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


an 
HAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. PROVIDES 
HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
pod 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
ys for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.—Joun 
fink Hovse, 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 








EAST END CHILDREN will! have a 
16,000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer, COST 2s, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
london’s Endless Environs? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MI{SSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, Lond n, E. 1. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


HE much-discussed Exhibition by 
GLYN PHILPOT, R.A. 
Paintings and Sculpture including ‘* Guardian of the 
Flame,” rejected by the Royal Academy. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sy. 10-6. Sats. 10-1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





GOUDHURST, KENT 
The Council of the Church Education Corporation invite 
application for the post of Head-Mistress. The School 
was founded in 1920, and is recognised by the Board of 
Education, with pensionable Service. Number of 
pupils 80. Candidates should be graduates of a British 
University, members of the Church of England, and 
under 40 years of age. Boarding School experience 
desirable. Appointment to take effect from September 
or January at latest. All particulars, and forms of appli- 
eation, which must be returned by July 4th, may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Church Education 
Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 
$.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 


 aptomie PARK (Public School for Girls), 





WORLD 
CRUISE 


by Britain’s beautiful new 42,500 
tons luxury liner, the magnificent 
great white 


EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN 


Modernas the hour. The Shipping Sensation 
of the Century. British-built throughout. 
Long years of Cruising experience went 
into the design of this magnificent liner. 
Spaciousness is her keynote. Every apart 
ment has outside light and air. 75% have 
private baths. There are wide Sports and 
Sun Decks, a full size Tennis Court, a 
Squash Racquets Court, Olympian Swim- 
ming Pool and every comfort and luxury 
that human wit can devise. Make the 
Empress your home for 4 or 5 months 
while she takes you Round the World! 


THE CULMINATING 
EVENT OF A GRAND 
CRUISING YEAR 


Glamorous itinerary, planned to follow 
Springtime round the globe, includes Algiers, 
Naples, Athens, Jerusalem, Cairo, Bombay, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, Peiping 
(Peking), Kobe, Yokoh H lul 


BRANDON’S 


» BRISTOL. 
(Founded 1831.) 


gli 


Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 

Hon. Secretary : The Rev. C. 8. L. ALFORD, M.A.Cantab. 

Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A. (Oxon.). 
FEES. 

Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy or Laity), 
£120 per annum. 

Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy only), £70-£73 
jer annum. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £35 p.a. offered for 
competition July 5th and 6th. (Daughters of Clergy 
over 9 and under 15 July Ist). Papers according to age. 
Particulars on application. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
K (English Church) Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 








Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





HE RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff : Prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming, excellent health record ; individual care.— 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 


LAURELS, 








CO-EDUCATION 


HE New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 

Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day School 

(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudolf 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 











Los Angeles, Panama, Havana, etc., etc. 
rom Southampton Novem 23. New 
York December 3. Monaco December 17. 


Full information and Cabin Plans on appli- 
cation to A, R. Powell, Cruise Department, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
6265 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W.1; 
103 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.C. 3; 

Or Local Agents Everywhere. 
Always Carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ 
Cheques—safe and convenient. 








OME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL, CONSULAR, F.O. 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 
SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 27th. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


VROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 

FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 









GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
E. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal : Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 


apply to the SECRETARY. 


NSPECTOR OF TAXES EXAMINATION, 
| SPECIAL PREPARATION CAN NOW BE 
OBTAINED AT DAVIES'’S, 5 SUSSEX PLACE, W.2. 
PADD. 3352. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
BY Road, London, N.W.6. Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London. Pre- 

ration for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
eachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal. 

Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, M.A. 


RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 

















ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—-Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


es HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (recog. by 
B.o.b.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge. Preparation 
for examinations and University.—Apply PRINCIPALS, 





R, WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY.— Moderate 
inclusive fee. Individual attention. Head-Mistress, 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A 


FIELD, 





RIOR’S GODALMING. 





A boarding school for about 80 girls, standing high 
in beautiful grounds. The premises were built for the 
purpose and ipelude a Library, Gymnasium, Studio, 
Classrooms, besides three sitting-rooms for the use of the 
girls, most of whom have single bedrooms. The school is 
recognized by the Board of Education, and aims at giving 
t wide general education; when old enough girls are 
prepared for the Universities or can specialize in any 
branch of study, including domestic science. Particular 
attention is paid to modern languages. 

For terms, particulars of scholarships, &c., please apply 
o the— 

Head-Mistress, Miss BURTON-BRrown, M.A, 





YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
tS) and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HEAD-MISTREss. 


REFRIW SPA WATER 


TAKEN AT HOME 


cures RHEUMATISM 


t costs nothing to write for 
particulars of these wonderfully 
curative waters and how this 
simple, efficacious and inexpen- 
sive treatment is supplied direct 

to patients through post. 


Manager, Pumproom and Baths, 
Trefriw Wells, Trefriw, N. Wales. 


(Member of British Spas Federation.) 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


YLAYESMORE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER.— Public 

/ School for Boys.—The Scholarship Examination 
will take place last four days March. TEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS giving inclusive fees £90 p.a.—Write BuRsaR, 








OLSTON’S SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 





gees SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
a Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


NEBRIGHT SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near KID- 
\ DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to offer 
a first rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment. 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45,000 opened in 1931. 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 

examination for 


age meee SCHOOL.— An 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions will be 
held on July 12th and 13th. Particulars from the HEAp- 
MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich. 














SCHOOL FOR SALE 


TITHIN 150 MILES OF LONDON.—Flourishing 
\ Boys’ Preparatory Boarding and Day School. 
Vendor retiring after nearly 30 years’ work. Cash re- 
quired about £5,000. Suitable for 2 partners. No 
agents. Box A 507. 











BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 
End Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT. EAST END MISSION, Stepney Cen- 
tral Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS ‘1vited forward MSS. 
i to Publishers of over 30 yea_> standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL LTD., 
92 Lydgate Hill, London. 
EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free.— REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY TY PEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 
|4 1,000, carbons 3d., Plays 24d. per page, carbons, 1d. 
Write WINIFRED Nasu, 45 Dorset Street, W.1. 











ONALD MASSEY. Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
I &c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
KONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





Songs and musical composi- 


NONG-POEMS Wanted. 
S Known and 


tions also considered for publication. 








unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C, 
FOR SALE 





NATIVE Sponges.—Write “ Spong,”” Bimini, Bahamas, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
XAVELSH SPRING LAMB.—Post paid Thursdays. 
W Foreqrs. abt. 7 Ib, 1s. 4d. Ib ; Hd. qrs. abt. 8 Ib 


1s. 7d. Ib.— Glasiryn Home Farm, Chwilog, N. Wales. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 


A BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old teeth, 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise.— 
THE LONDON TooTH Co., Dept.S.,130 Baker Street, W. 1. 








BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes _ per 
return. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Shefiield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities 
Goods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 74, New 
Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A REV ELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 90 
Piceadilly, W.1. ‘* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per }-lb. tin, post extra. 








GNEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE YOL COCKROACHES ? Then ~— buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; 
extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: _Howarths, 473, 
Crookesmoor, Sheftield, 10, Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.— HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcenients tothe notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 


and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—2}°%, for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 











TO LET, &e. 


DEAL Cotswold Cottage to Jet furnished from July 
26th, short or long term. Rent August 5 guineas 
weekly, Two sitting, four bedrooms, bath (hot and cold). 
Good garden, garage.—Dr. DEARMER, 4 Little Cloisters, 
Westminster. 








IVERSIDE BUNGALOW.—Well furnished, 3 bed- 
rooms, 5 beds, lounge and kitchen ; small garden. 
3 guineas weekly or would sel!.—UpcoTr GILL, Rose- 
well’s Wharf Boathouse, Manor Rd., Walton-on-Thames. 


ig LET.—August, cottage on Leith Hill, Surrey. 
5 beds, h. & c, water in bedrooms. ‘Telephone. 
Garage. £5 5s. week. Fuli particulars from the TRAVEL 
MANAGER, Spectator offices. 





CRUISE to 


WONDERLAND 
on the PERFECT Ship 






THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 


N° other Liner afloat can offer you such 
charm and comfort. Glorious Games Decks, 
beautiful Public Rooms, silent Card Room, 
delightful Ballroom, Verandah Café, exquisite 
Louis XIV Restaurant, Open Air Tiled Swim- 
ming Bath, Gymnasium, silent Sun-Decks away 
from Games. Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 


NORWEGIAN CRUISES 


JUNE 25 13 DAYS FROM 20 G*S 
To the Norwegian yore Bergen, Oslo and Copenhagen 
JULY 9 AYS FROM 30 GNS 


To Iceland, Spitzbersen, North Cape and the 
orwesgian Fjords 
JULY 30 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS 
To the Norwegian Fjords and Bergen 
AUGUST 13 £1 DAYS FROM 32 GNS 
To Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Esthonia, Latvia, Germany 
and Holland. 
_ 


Write for all-the-vear Cruising Brochure 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 2966). Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 




















aumauenmee 
O LET.—A t, littl 
.ET.—Augus e country house ; 
described article in Country L ‘ife; unspoilt estrated 
Lond. 25 miles, station 4. Lovely view, garden bape 
swim’g pool. Tennis Court. Gar. 2 cars, 4 or 5 aes, 
h.&c. 2 bath. £6 6s. week. Gardener.—H. W, Box. AEDS 





Ww ISTMINSTER (Centre).— Exceptionally well-f 
nished, comfortable, bachelor flat. Quiet iit 
porter, telephone, gas and electric fires; 1 Tecep, sitet 
room, kitchen (gas cooker), bath (geyser), pass daily 
woman available.—J. MUSPRATT, 53 Westminster Mar. 
sions, Little Smith Street, $.W.l. "Phone : Vic, 7496, 
before 11 a.m, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsgs ° 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotg 
comforts with baths and other —— of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift 


(Seb ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTED,—Firg. 
i class residential. Fully licensed. A.A. R, AC. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢, water, 

Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 


= Su 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 


ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2$ gns, ’Phone 311, 


LANDUDNO.—THE CRAIG-Y-DON (Temperance), 

Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring “ Snow. 

donia.”” Accom. 200. Lift, lounge, ee recreation 
rooms. ‘Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. Tel. 6489. 





























age K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 279 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for me, List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS oy by the 
PEOPLE'S RE i "RESHM ENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LY 


P. R. H. A., LtD., St. Grorcr’s Hou SE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





FVEIGNMOUTH (near). HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
T Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, Hard 
Turkish and electric baths in house. 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 


Court, billards. 








THERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 
y St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Break- 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


i danied TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Specrator’s Recommended List. 


the following have 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 
subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 


Personal recommendation of hotels is abe says welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE et. GLEN ROTHAY. 
near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 


BATH. GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. x 
Rov AL YORK HOUSE. 
SPA. 
BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BE niece aa 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORF 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU Ti ‘iy DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R and SPA 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 
ROYAL ALBION. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal).—G RE AT re “! re RN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VIC 
CALLANDER (Perths.).--DREA )NOUG Wt 


PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—BU LL. 
CASTLEROCK (0, Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
COLWYN BAY. 


KING'S ARMS. 

PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOsS ABBEY, 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 

CRAWFORD, N.B. (L anark).—CRAWFORD. 

CROW BOROUGH.— BEACON 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 

DORCHESTER.—kKING’S ARMS 

DORKING. — 

DROITWICH SPA. 

BATHS. 

DUMFRIES — 

EDZELL (IF ort: on shire) ). 

ELIE (Wife). ARINE 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


PANMURE. 








ee 
E INERDALE. TAKE ‘(Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. ‘ 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, .2°°7 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALE: - 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES. LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.)—FOX AND PELICAN, 





HARROGATE. CAIRN 


London: 
No. 99 


Printed by W. Spratcut anp Sons, 


HASTINGS.— QUEEN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA 
LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgome nee )} — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL ‘ ICTORTA. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 















POST US YOUR SNAPS 


‘FOR BETTER RESULTS” 


RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices - — Finest quality 











LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., Wc, i 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell ate WC. 1, 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C 
fang a ig Sneseil Bt, WC.4, 
—W AVERLEY, Locabiiee pton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
LYNTON.—-LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 
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MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—-BENTS., 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
—GREAT WESTERN. 
STATION. 
PAIGNTON.. PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDC LIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). ears AND, 
PERTH. —ROY oa. JORGE, 
TLO 





STA 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE, 
PRINCETOWN (near).- th dad BRIDGE 
REDHILL AND REIGAT E.—-FONTHIL i. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.— ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (( a to a & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIE 
SHALDON (8S. Devon). OC NMORE. 
SHAP ek gee gl SH AP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SoU THPORT. —Pp RINC 1D) OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTON 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.- “BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TE a — (Somerset ).—TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE, 


TENBY. (Pe embrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—G fh 





SETOR. 
— ic TORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARIN 
TURNBERRY.— TU RNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTEE 
WEMYSS BAY. —SKELMORLIE ry DRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL. 
WINSFORD (Somerset). -ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE 


1932. 












